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ostal Glue Sought | 


In Sweet Potatoes | 


Industrial Output ? 
Records Slight 
Loss in Month 


Drop in May Production At- 
tributed Wholly to Small- 
er Mineral Yield, Accord- 
ing to Federal Survey 


Federal Chemists Test Vege- 
table for Tasteless Dextrin 
On Back of Stamps 


aon are being conducted 
by the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in an effort to make use of 
sweet potatoes as a source from which to 
obtain a tasteless dextrin for use on the 
back of stamps and to seal envelopes, ac- 
cording to an oral statement July 7 by 
H. S. Paine, principal chemist in charge 
of the carbohydrate division of the Bu- 
reau. 


Mr. Pgine made available the follow- 
ing additional information: 

Because of the continued and per- 
sistent habit of many licking stamps 
and envelopes when sealing, it is neces- 
sary that a tasteles adhesive substance 
be used. The substance used at present 
comes from a lower grade of starch ob- 
tained from the cassava plant. 


This plant is grown in Java and Cuba, 
and from the higher grade starch which 


*Volume of Business 
Down to March Level 


First Half of June Showed Im- 
provement in Building Con- 
tracts Over May, Says Com- 
merce Department 





Although a “slightly more than sea- 
sonal decline” brought the volume of 
business in May down to about the March 
level, industrial production felt only a 
slight loss and was 8 per cent above that 
of January, according to a monthly sur- | 
vey of current business made public 
July 7 by the Department of Commerce. 
The drop in industrial output, moreover, | 
is attributed entirely to decreased mineral 
production. 


Iron and steel, it was pointed out, was 
the only basic manufacturing industry to 
register a greater than seasonal decline. 
The automobile ouiput was maintained, 
while textiles remained at the same levels 
or exceeded those of April. 


More Building Contracts 
After a drop of nearly 10 per cent in 
e uilding contracts awarded in May, the 
rst half of June showed a small im- 
provement, it was stated. The survey fol- 
lows in full text: 
@ The decline of slightly more than sea- 
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[Continued on Page Column 3.] 


Plan to Stabilize 
Employment Said 


To Be Progressing 


Emergency Committee Chair- 
man Says Business Is Rec- 
ognizing Its Own Power 
To Meet the Situation 


Fred C. Croxton, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, declared in a statement July 
|7 that “outstanding progress” was being 


sonal proportions in the volume of busi- | made by business leaders in a nation-wide 
ness which set in early in May continued | movement to act within their own ranks 
during the rest of the month with the |for stabilization and regularization of em- 
result that general business activity during | Ployment. It is one of the most gratifying 
fhe month, after allowing for normal sea- Signs, Mr. Croxton declared, that business 
sonal changes, fell back to a level ap- | recognizes its potential powers in this di- 
proximating that of March. The Federal |'ection, and he added that he expected 
Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted index |™uch from it in the future. 

of industrial production registered a rela- The statement of the Acting Chairman 
tively slight decline for the month, and |was occasioned, he said, by a report of 
showed production somewhat more than 8| James W. Hook of New Haven, Conn., a 
per cent above that of January. A decline |New England member of the Committee, 
of more than 6 per cent in the adjusted | advising that the New England Council 
index of mineral production accounted | had adopted an expanded program de- 
entirely for the drop. signed to stabilize and regularize employ- 


ment. 
Iron and Steel Decline 


Among the basic manufacturing indus- 
tries the only one which showed a decline 
greater-than-seasonal was that of iron 
and steel in which the adjusted index of 
output fell about 4 per cent. Production 
of automobiles, if adjusted for seasonal 
‘trend, showed no change as compared with 
April output. Cotton textile production 
continued on the April level and has shown 
no material change during the first half 
of June. Other textile industries main- 
tained or exceeded their April activity. 


Met With Success 

The Council's action, Mr. Croxton added, 
showed that it had met with success in 
|its earlicr efforts in this direction and 
| that its membership was convinced fur- 
| ther correction by themselves of the evils 
|of unemployment was probable. 

Mr. Croxton’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Throughout the country there is an in- 
| creased recognition on the part of industry 
| that through its own initiative it can do 
The adjusted index of production in the | much to stimulate and regularize employ- 
foodstuffs industry, having virtually|ment. The program recently adopted by 
reached its level of a year ago in April,|the New England Council signifies out- 
fell back again last month by more than | Standing progress in this movement. The 
5 per cent. | Council, which represents the principal in- 
| dustrial and commercial firms in New 
England, has been carrying on work along 
this line for some time, and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that the industrial leaders 
comprising its membership have concluded 
that the work to date justifies a further 
expansion and intensifying of the pro- 
gram. 


Commodity Prices 

One of the more unfavorable factors in 
the general business situation for May is 
the drop of nearly 10 per cent in contracts 
awarded in the building-construction in- 
dustry. The decline which had character- 
ized the industry in April in the face of a 
usual seasonal increase continued dur- 
ing May, but the first half of June showed 
some slight improvement. Total freight- 
car loadings, adjusted for normal seasonal 
changes, fell slightly below the April load- 
ings, but the significant itemkof less-than- 
car-load shipments showed a slight sea- 
sonal gain over April. Department-store 
sales during May, if adjusted for normal 
seasonal changes and for variations in the 
month’s total business days, fell more than 
10 per cent below those of April but only 
Slightly below those of March. 


Our foreign ttade during May fell to a 
®Mew monthly low level for the depression. 
The drop was influenced by continued 
price declines and, in the case of exports 
by seasonal factors. Wholesale prices fell 
in May by 2.7 per cent, but the rate of 
decline was somewhat retarded during the 

» first half of June. 

‘Further declines in both wholesale com- 
modity prices and retail food prices oc- 
curred between April and May. Prices of 


Produces Employment 


Experiments which industrial and com- 
mercial management have been making 
for several years indicate definitely that 
'employment can be made more regular in 
practically every industry when careful 
economic planning is followed. Manage- 
ment, more generally than ever before, is 
ready to accept responsibility for under- 
taking careful attention to measures which 
| will produce steady employment. 

In numerous plants thoughtful atten- 
tion is being given to means which will 
| produce steady incomes for their em- 
|ployes. The growing understanding that 
the various economic groups are closely 
ted and that business cannot prosper with- 
}out consumers with the wherewithal to 
| buy has increased considerably the recog- 
|nition that it is good business to strive 
{to make income stable. 


It is especially significant that the New 
England Council has adopted a program 
designed to extend the application of these 
principles in its territory. 

In his report of the New England Coun- 
cil's recent action, Mr. Hook pointed out 
that the Council had thrown its influence 
forcefully behind the industrial policies 
of the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment. It will follow the three- 
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Austria and Hungary 
Sign Trade Treaty 
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Compact Designed to Promote 
Exchange of Goods 


A commercial treaty granting reciprocal 
import contingents at reduced rates of 
duty was signed between Austria and 
Hungary on July 1 and is expected to be- 
come effective on July 15, according to a 
cablegram received in the Department of 


Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Gardner Richardson at Vienna. 


It is understood that the agreement con- 
tains a number of important arrange- 
ments, specially designed to promote the 
exchange of goods between the two coun- 
tuies. As the official text of the treaty is| 
not yet available, however, the exact de- 
tails of the contingents and other provi- 
sions are not yet known. 


In order to avoid the application in 
Austria of the autonomous tariff rates on 
imports from Hungary in the absence of 
preferential rates such as contained in 
the former treaty with Hungary and in 
the treaty with Yugoslavia, the validity 
of these treaties which were to have ex- 
pired on July 1, has been prolonged for 
two weeks. 

However, the previous conventional 
@uty of 2 gold crowns on wheat, rye and 
barley has been increased to 10 -gold 
crowns, and the previous conventional 
duty of 5 gold crowns on flour has been 
increased to 23.50 gold crowns, all per 100 
kilos. (Gold crown equals approximately 
20 cents.) Both of these increases be- 


Rapidly Within 


,\VERY State in the United States now 

offers extension courses on a variety 

of subjects, L. R. Alderman, specialist 

in adult education at the Federal Office 

of Education, declares in a survey just 

published by the Department of the 
Interior 

Extension courses are offered by 443 
colleges and universities compared ‘with 
75 ten years ago, he points out. Intruc- 
tion by radio, library service, institutes, 
and lectures of various kinds constitute 
a few of the services offered. ; 

More than 200 different subjects are 
offered by correspondence while class 
work is possible in almost any college 
in any locality where 10 or more persons 
indicate a desire to study the same sub- 
ject. Mr. Alderman declares. Addi- 
tional information from the survey on 
extension work follows: 

College and university extension work 
has grown very rapidly during the past 
10 years. A report of a decade ago 
showed that 73 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States offered 


} 


9 came effective July 1—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 





Tendency 





Food Industries 


Said to Welcome 
Legal Standards 


Also Shown to 
Support Legislation for 
Control of Plant Condi-, 
tions, Says Dr. Dunbar 


| 


Advertising Claims 
Being Moderated 


‘Violations of Federal Laws Dif- | 


ficult to Prove, He Tells 
Retail Grocers in Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee 


MiLwavkee, WIs., July 7.—The food in- 
Custries are showing a tendency to support 
legislation for standardization of all manu- 
factured food products and for more ex- 








| tensive legal control of sanitary conditions 


in food manufacturing plants and estab- 
lishments where foods are handled and 
sold, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, assistant chief of 
the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 


2 | 
tion, said here today in an address before 


the National Association of Retail Grocers. 


Advertising Controlled 


Legislative control of advertising also 
has been endorsed by several organizations 


of national scope dealing in foods and) 


drugs, Dr. Dunbar said, and the industries 


in many instances are taking steps to con- ] 


trol their advertising in the direction of 
moderation in the claims made. The sec- 
tion of his address dealing with the trend 
in food legislation follows in full text: 

If I am correct in my estimate of the 
present attitude of the food industries to- 
ward the food law and of the value of the 
enforcement of the law to the industry, 
it follows that we may expect future de- 
velopments to be in the direction of afford- 
ing the consumer even greater guarantees 
of the integrity and good quality of food 
products. 

Seeks Law Extension 

We may further expect the industry it- 
self to take the steps necessary to bring 
about such extensions of the law. 
may be fairly deduced from the tendencies 
already manifested strongly in the food 
industries. 


One of the mose serious problems we | 


have encountered is the determination of 
what actually constitutes a violation. The 
Food and Drugs Act is most genera! in its 
language. With one exception, 
butter, there is no 
for food products. 

After analysis, the general terms of the 
law must be applied to the commodity un- 
der consideration and a decision must be 
reached, first by the Department and 
later by the courts, as to whether the par- 
ticular condition constitutes a violation of 
the law. 
forcement standpoint very naturally di- 
vide themselves into three groups: First, 
those which are unmistakably legal; sec- 
ond, those just as definitely illegal. 


Doubtful Zone Group 


Between these two is a third group in 
a doubtful zone where the violation is 
not established so easily and yet where 


the most serious damage may be done to 


the consuming public and honest compet- 
itors unless abuses are definitely checked 


It is vefty much more difficult to estab- 


lish a violation when the deviation from 
comparatively 


accepted trade usage is 
small than where an unmistakable viola- 
tion exists, yet it is these very borderline 


cases that are potentially most demoraliz- 


ing to trade competition. 
Food Standards Urged 


Some 15 years ago the Department, at 
a time when Congress was considering pos- 
sible amendments to the Food and Drugs 
Act, recommended that it be given legis- 
lative authority for the establishment of 
The recommenda- 
tion was not made with any bureaucratic 
desire to enhance the authority and dig- 
be- 
cause such legislation was believed to be 
in the fnterest of more effective enforce-' 
therefore advantageous alike 
producers 


legal food standards. 


nity of the Department, but solely 


ment, and 
to consumers and competitive 
and distributors. 


Congress did not act upon this recom- 


mendation. It did, however, consider fa 


vorably the urgent representations of the 
of 


dairy industry and passed the act 


March 4, 1923, establishing a legislative 


standard for butter. The enactment o 
that standard represents perhaps the firs’ 
tangible evidence of the awakening o 
the food industries to the knowledge tha 
the absence of legislatively 
standards is a distinct handicap to uni 


form enforcement and that their existence 


facilitates good manufacturing practice. 
That movement toward legislative stand 


[Continued on 
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ES OF COLLEGES 


2.) 


NOW REACH HALF MILLION PERSONS 


Number of Institutions Giving Such Work Has Increased 


the Last Decade - 


correspondence courses. In 1929 such 
work was given by 194 institutions 
More significant than the increase in the 
actual number of institutions offering 
this work is the increase in scope of op- 
portunities offered by the institutions. 

Ten years ago extension work of the 
college and university consisted mainly 
in giving correspondence courses. Now 
a great variety of work 4s offered through 
extension methods, the most extensive 
of which is class work held off the cam- 
pus. Among other types of extension 
service now available are: Instruction 
by radio; institutes, conferences, short 
courses; library servicee; public lectures; 
home-reading courses; visual education; 
service to parent-teacher and other 
clubs; community drama; promotion of 
debates. 

In every State of the Union there is 
some educational institution that is do- 
ing some kind of extension work. More 
than 200 different subjects are offered by 
correspondence. Class work in almost 
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Washington Leads Prohibition Work | 


In Veterans’ Loans I | 


| 


s More Efficient, 


Asserts Director 


New York City Branch Second | 
To National Capital in 


| 
| 
Number and Volume | 
| 

HE WASHINGTON central and re- 

gional office of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau has made the greatest number of 
and amount of 50 per cent loans on ad- 
justed service certificates, with the New 
York City office next and that at Reno, 
Nev., ranking last among the 56 offices 
in this country, Hawaii and the Philip- | 
pines, according to figures made avail- 
able July 7 at the Veterans ’Administra- 
tion. 

The total amount of 50 per cent loans 
on the certificates was $792,436,117 on 
June 27, and the number of loans had 
reached 2,064,609. Of these totals, Wash- 
ington central and regional office ac- 
counted for $152,858,079, with 417,804 
loans. New York reported 153,200 loans 
amounting to $79,115,532, and Reno listed 
2,072 loans aggregatind $832,261. 

(A tabulation of the loans by offices as 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration is 

| printed on page 9.) 


Mr. Woodcock Says Genuine 
Progress in Results and 
Methods Employed Has 
Been Achieved in Year 





Temperance Program 


| Is Viewed as Helpful 
| Pressure’ Rather | 
Than Spectacular Means of | 
Apprehending Violators Is | 
Said to Give Best Results 


The Bureau of Prohibition is direct- 
ing its enforcement efforts along four main 
lines and it has made “real progress” with 

| them in the last year, Amos W. W. Wood- 
!cock, the Director of Prohibition, de- 
clared July 7 in an address broadcast over 
the network of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 


Mr. Woodcock said the policies being 
followed provided for selection of men 
|}of a higher standard of efficiency and 
| loyalty, avoidance of unnecessary irrita- 
| tion and annoyance of the innocent, con- 
centration on the commercial or big-scale 
violator, and encouragement of the fullest 
cooperation with the States. Each of the 
policies, he said, had proved helpful and 
taken together, it was apparent, he de- 
clared, that a beiter groundwork had been 
prepared than heretofore. The Director's 
speech follows in full text: 


Sensation Avoided 


During the past year the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition has, I think, made real progress 
in that its organization has been com- 
pleted, its agents have been systematically 
trained, and its cases have been numerous 
and well made. Of course the public 
wishes to know to what extent the unlaw- 
ful traffic in intoxicating liquor has been 
stopped. We cannot answer that very satis- 
factorily. What we do know is the num- 
ber of cases made. What we do not know is 
the number of violators who are not 
caught. But, of course, this is the same 
unknown quantity we have in respect to 
violations of most laws. | 

Statistics are not particularly inspiring, 
but they aré at least facts. It has been 
cur policy to avoid the specatcular. What 
may seem most uninteresting to the public 
may be the real test of efficiency of our 
Bureau. 


| ‘Intelligent 











Districts Established 
_ To Expedite Work of 


Inspecting Airlines 


| 
| 
Examination of 60 Per Cent 
Of Lines Applying for 
Certificates of Authority 
Has Been Completed 





Analysis has been completed of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the domestic air- 
lines which have apbvlied for “certificates 
of authority,” it was stated orally July 7 
on behalf of Gilbert G. Budwig, the Di- 
rector of Air Regulation, Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, and 
it is hoped that all of the lines will have 
been given their first examinations by the 
; end of the year. 


Announcement that the number of in- 
| spectors assigned to these studies has 
been increased from 3 to 12 was made 
by Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assist- 
ant. Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
| Nautics, who disclosed that four new in- 
| spection districts have been formed. 

Further information made available by 
Director Budwig follows: 


Nearly 50 per cent of the lines and 
at least 60 per cent of the airline mile- 
age has been covered by the Depart- 
ment’s small inspection staff in a little 
less than+a year. While it is impossible | 
to predict how soon the Branch will be in 
a position to issue the first “certificate of 


| 


| 


Fines and Prosecutions 


Last year the Bureau made 62,735 cases 
for prosecution in the Federal courts, and 


authority,” it is hoped that the increased 12,630 for prosecution in the State 
inspection force can finish the country- , courts, or a total of 175,365. There were 
wide analysis by January. | 58,173 cases terminated in the Federal 


courts, and convictions in 50,334. 
{were 29,372 jail sentences. Fines aggre- 
gating $5,497,566.40 were imposed. There 
were 6,378 permanent injunctions granted 
| There were 8,245 automobiles and 21,321 
stills seized. A student of criminal statis- 
tics would most likely regard the ratio 
of convictions to terminations, that is, .85, 
jas very satisfactory, that is to say that 
there were no convictions in only .14 of the 
| cases concluded. 

I have before me some studies I made 
when associated with the Wickersham 
Commission, of results in other classes of 
Federal prosecutions in the year 1928 
which I think is an average year. Thus 
|of the narcotic cases terminated in that 
| year .17 were lost; of the Mann Act cases 
| terminated, .27 were lost; of bankruptcy 
cases terminated, 53 were lost; of Na- 
tional Banking Act cases terminated, .36 
; were lost, and of thefts in interstate 
commerce cases terminated, .18 were lost 


Economies Achieved 


The figures on their face are highly 
; favorable to the comparative efficiency of 
| the investigation and prosecution in pro- 
hibition cases. 

When the Bureau was separated from 
the Treasury one year ago there was al- 
lowed to it $9,038,800. The last Congress 
in the Deficiency Acis gave it $584,590 ad- 
| ditional, so that the total for the year 
was $9,623,390. We will turn back to the 
| Treasury about $100,000, which we have 
|saved through economies here and there. 
| The direct cost of the Bureau itsclf is 
| therefore something under $.08 per capita. 
This method of accounting does not in- 
clude the cost of the increase in United 


Work has been progressing rapidly in 
recent months, and applications for pre- 
liminary “letters of authority” have been 
coming in frequeniiy. Five new letters 
were issued last week. Se far reports have 
been submitted on the operations of 23 
of the 48 lines holding letters, this group 
already finished including some of the 
larger systems. 

Inspections were started in August last 
vear when the airline regulations became 
effective following a five-month prelimi- | 
|nary inspection. Subsequent analysis of 
all of the lines already studied will be 
required eventually, but no detailed plans 
have yet been made for conducting peri- 
odic check-ups in the future 

Larger Inspection Force 

Col. Young’s announcement follows 
full text: 

In order to facilitate the inspection of 
interstate air passenger lines that have 
applied to the Department of Commerce 
for certificates of authority to operate, the 
Acronautics Branch has increased iis air- 
line inspection force from three to 42 in- 
| spectors and has divided the United States 
into four districts, each of which will be 


There 


in 
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Funds St ill U nclaimed 
On War Bond Issues 


‘Dead’ Payments on Securities 


Said to Total $20,000 





7 |States Attorney's offices, of the Coast 
An accumulation of about $20,000, repre-| Guard and Customs Service, the exact 
f|Senting “dead funds” resulting from in-|amount of which can not be fixed, nor 


stallment purchases of Liberty Bonds dur- 
ing the World War, is shown on the Treas- 
ury’s books and is being held subject to 
claim by its owners, it was stated orally 
July 7 at the Department of the Treasury. 

Of the aggregate, however, approxi- 
mately $16,500 is being held by the Pest- 
master at Philadelphia, but shortly will be 
deposited with the Treasury. The balance 
consists of funds turned over to the Treas- 
ury by the Departments of State and of 
the Navy, representing payments on Lib- | 
erty Bonds which were never followed up. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

In connection with the Philadelphia 
tund, it has been decided that the money 
should be deposited in a trust fund at the 
Treasury for ultimate payment to the 
rightful owners. Efforts to find claimants 
for these funds have failed, and as a re- 
sult of correspondence between the Post 
Office Department and the Treasury it 
was decided that the money should be re- 
mitted to the Treasury. | 

It is believed by Treasury officials that 
the fund is made up of moneys paid as 


| does it credit the amount of fines or the 
| value of the seized property. It is not 
known at this time how much of the fines 
|have been collected or how much has 


t! 
f | 
t 


_raamestiliiens 
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Of Rights of Y 


EADERSHIP of the Federal Govern- 
4 ment is needed in developing nation- 
wide recognition of a minimum stand- 
ard of living end of rights of childhood, 


the White House Conferenc2 on Child 
Health and Protection declares in a 


initial installments during the Liberty, booklet outlining a program to protect 
Loan drives by individuals #.. being wh the handicapped children of the country, 
able to meet subsequent installments,| made public July i. 


Restricted to furctions of research, 
collecting and disseminating information, 
rendering consuliative service, and mak- 
ing grants-in-aid, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes available annually $147,- 
000,000 to States, the Conference points 
out. 

Every State in the Union has accepted 
some form of Federal aid which the 
Conference describes as “the most effec- 
tive basis for national and State coop- 
eration in promoting child-welfare and 
in securing the national minimum of 
care and protection.” That part of the 
outline dealing with the part of the Fed- 
eral Government? and child-welfare fol- 


abandoned their initial payments 

It is thought that many other large 
cities probably have unclaimed funds sim- 
ilar to Philadelphia growing cut of the 
Liberty Bond drives. Ultimately, it is ex- 
pected, these funds also may be turned 
over to the Treasury and placed into the 
trust fund, subject to claim by owners. 

From the Navy, on account of un- 
claimed Liberty Bond subscriptions, the 
Treasury has received an aggregate of ap- 
proximately $3,000. Of this amount, ex- 
actly $4 has been claimed and refunded. 
The Treasury has written off its books 
the sum of $1,626, which was turned over 
by the Navy with no names or identifi- 


| 


cation as to ownership. lows in full text: 
A total of $424.52 was remitted to the In the .administrative pyramid for 
Treasury by the Department of State on child protection, the Federal Govern- 


ment plays a role of vast importance. 
The extent of its influence is as wide as 


[Continued on Page 2, 
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‘WELFARE MINIMUM FOR CHILDREN 
IS URGED OF FEDERAL GOVERMENT 


White House Conference Says Nation-wide Recognition 
‘outh Is Needed 





Warning Is Issued Debt Conterenes 
On ‘Cure’ Labels| “ 
booed ogg ia, (OE Nations Called 
ood an rug Admiunistra- é s 
| By Great Britain 


tion to Pursue Campaign 
Against False Claim 
| State Department Announces 
Action Designed for 


Working Out of Techni- 
cal Details of Moratorium 


Full Text of French 
Accord Published 


As a result of extensive surveys during 
+ the last year which show that many 
medicinal products are on the market 
bearing label claims which their com- 
positions do not justify, a notice of 
warning has just been sent to manufac- 
turers of medicinal preparations by W. 
G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and 
Drugs Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, that a vigorous program 
against such falsely labeled prepartions 
will be continued by the administration. 

The notice, which was made public by 
the Administration July 7, follows in full 
text: 

Notice to manufacturers of medicinal 
preparations: It is the purpose of the 
Food and Drug Administration to con- 
tinue vigorously its program of action 
under the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
against medicinal preparations falsely 
and fraudulently represented by label 
or circular aceompanying the package as 
preventives or treatments for disease 
conditions. 

In determining whether therapeutic or 
curative claims are true or false, the 
Administration is guided by the consen- 
sus of current medical and dental opin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Background of President 
Hoover's Proposal for Sus- 
pension of Obligations Is 
Traced Step by Step 


Announcement that the British Gov- 
ernment had called a conference of the 
|nations interested in the war debt 
|moratorium plan to discuss the details of 


|the plan, was made by the Department 
of State July 7. 


Simultaneously, the Acting Secretary 
| of State, William R. Castle Jr., made 
available orally the background of the 
|early preparations for the negotiation, 
| Stating that President Hoover had begun 


|work on the plan as early as the first 
| week in May. 


French Accord Published 


The Department of State also made 
public the full text of the memorandum 
of agreement between France and the 
United States giving the details under 
which the two nations had decided to put 
the debt proposal into force. 


The agreement reached by the Ameri- 
an and French negotiators at Paris July 
|®, aS made public by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: : 
| After exchange of views the French 
A modern innovation in the gathering ment with the United States on the es- 


of evidence to be used by the Federal | cent) “inci ‘ ; 
Radio Commission against broadcasting | proposal ange ths seen yee 


stations being investigated for alleged mis- | 4; 5 , 
use of the air was introduced on July 7 with “— Te pelt st ee thus. 
the successful testing and acceptance bY debts is postponed fron a an 
the Commission of a phonographic record- | June 39 3 ROMY Ss 1, to 
ing apparatus devised for this purpose. , . P a a 

ayments by the Reich 


With this portable apparatus, developed 
“2. However, the Reich will pay the 


for the Commission by the RCA Photo- 

phone, Inc., the Commission will record | amount of the unconditional annuity. The 

programs of stations under investigation, | French Government agrees in so far ‘as 

and if necessary, “play” the records at|1!t is concerned, that the payments thus 

hearings in which the delinquent stations|™ade by the Reich shall be plated by 

e¥@ involved In that manner, it was ex-|the B. I. S, in guaranteed bonds of the 
German railways. 


plained orally at the Commission, varbatim | Gé 
3. All suspended payments shall be 


transcriptions of the programs broadcast | 
will be available, making for a more effi- subject to interest in accordance with the 
cient presentation of the testimony, as well | Conditions suggested by the American 
as a material savings in cost, since the Government payable in 10 annual install- 
present method entails the work of a corps | ™ents beginning with July 1, 1933. 
of stenographers working in relays for the | 4. The same conditions shall apply to 
gathering of verbatim transcriptions. py to be issued by the German 
Ss. 
Made in Victor Plant “On the three points which it is recog- 
The apparatus, which cost approximately | nized do not directly concern the Ameri- 
$1,000 was manufactured at Camden, N.| can Government, the French Government 
J., by the RCA Victor Co., on order - makes the following observations: 
the Photophone Company. It consists 0 . 
three pareaie units, electrically operated| Common Action by Banks 
A. A common action by the principal 


by regular alternating current. In the| 
units are a recorder containing two mo- Central banks acting through the medium 
tor-driven turntables, which operate con-|°! the B. I. S. shall be organized to as- 
tinuously and are overlapping, a record- | S!St the countries of Europe which would 
ing amplifier, a microphone, and a highly P¢ Particularly affected by the postpone- 
selective receiving set. With this com-|™ent of the payment as proposed. 
bination, it is possible to pick up a par- 'B. A preliminary understanding should 
ticular station and record its entire pro- | ‘#ke place between France and the B. I. 
gram on the pregrooved blank disc rec- |S: in order that France shall not supply 
ords. The principle, it was explained, is the guarantee fund provided for in the 
the same, along general lines, as the Young plan in the event of a moratorium 
“home-recording” radio receiving sets. except by monthly payments in accord- 
“We believe the operation of this device aaa with the acknowledged rights of the 
will solve many of the problems that oF ica ae yp sllheood actual transfer 
¥ ” y » I 
Hoe Ea en Oe Some. Tole aie gies giucatiON. Of deliveries, in. kind 
sala eens ee aes eRe ,and the various modifications which will 
lowing the demonstration. _ | become necessary as a result of the ap- 
“With it we will be able to record radio | plication of the American proposal and 
broadcasts in any seciion of the country | the present agreement shall be studied by 
and have a permanent record for use in a committee of experts named by the in- 
any emergency. Heretofore we have been : 
obliged to resort to stenographic reports 
and oftentimes they have proven un- 
satisfactory. Now we shall have an ab- 
solutely perfect record which, if need be 
can be introduced at hearings bcfore the 
Commission’s Examiners to support the 
allegtaions in the Commission's bill of 
complaint. With this new device in op- 
eration we shall be able to maintain close 
contact with all broadcasting activities 
and when it becomes generally known 
that we have installed the apparatus, we 
believe it will be the means of lessening 
the number of infractions against the 
Commission's rules and regulations. The 
po-tability of the apparatus, which can be 
transported in three small cases, will make 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


New Radio Recorder 
To Cheek Stations 
On Misuse of Air 


Machine Tested Before Fed- 
eral Commission Gathers 
Evidence From Receiver : 
And Amplifies Results 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Trade Gains Abroad 
Credited to Debt Plan 


Several Countries Report Im- 
provement in Business 


A definite and tangible improvement in 
business, traccable directly to the proposal 
for an international debt holiday, has ap- 
peared in a number of foreign countries, 
it was stated orally July 7 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the basis of cabled 
reports from its agents abroad. 

Several countries report a more favorable 


sentiment on the economic situation as 
a result of the probability that a debt 
moratorium will be put in effect, and in 
several other regions an actual stimulation 
of business has become apparent. Not only 
are favorable developments observed in 
| Europe, but in nations scattered wideiy 
|over the world, it was pointed out, al- 
| though there are, of course, some countries 
in which there has been little or no im- 
provement in business. 


Attention was called to the fact that the 
cables from the Department's foreign 
representatives, received largely during the 
past week, were prepared at a time when 
the moratorium proposal was in its in- 
fancy. Business was aided, then, by a 
plan which had not been entirely worked 
out and accepted by all the countries con- 
cerned, and the Department is hoping for 
still further improvement in world eco- 
nomic conditions, since Mr. Hoover has 
announced that all the important creditor 
governments have accepted in principle the 
American suggestion for a year’s postpone- 
ment of international debts. 
*The following additional 
' was supplied: 

Considerable optimism has developed in 
the United Kingdom, following a notable 
dullness in the first half of June, and ac- 
tivity has picked up in the cotton tex- 
tiles industry. The British embargo on 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


the Nation itself and its prestige is re- 
spected abroad as well as in the smallest 
hamlét at home 

There is need of leadership on the 
part of the Federal Government in de- 
fining and promoting an American 
standard of living and the rights of 
childhood which may be accepted as a 
“National minimum.” The widespread 
recognition of such a minimum would 
affect profoundly the health, happiness, 
and general welfare of all children 
throughout the ccuntry. 

Broadly speaking the powers of the 
Federal Government in child welfare are 
restricted to: The conduct of research; 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation; the development of a consul- 
tation service to assist the States in 
developing their special services; and 
sharing, by use of the grant in aid, the 
costs of work which meets required 
stendards of proficiency. 


information 


Grants in aid constitute the most ef- livestock imports from the Irish Free 
fective basis for national and State co- State, laid down because of the preva- 
operation in promoting child welfare |lence of the foot and mouth disease in 
and in securing the establishment of | northern Ireland, has affected the in- 
National minimum of care and protec- | dustry. 


‘tion. Such grants are already an es- | Among the hopeful indications that have 
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Settle Disputes 
In Latin America| 


Boundaries Were Settled | 
In Most Cases by Means 


Of Arbitration 


By James Oliver Murdock 
Assistant Solicitor, Department of State 


The South American Republics—Co- 


_lombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, 


Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Argentina enjoy a unique place in the 
history and devetopment of internatiorfal 
pacific settlement. Unlike Europe, where | 


most international problems were ap- 
proached until after 1918 in a spirit of 
militarism and the balance of power, the | 
South American Republics have relied 
principally on pacific adjustment. pit 
tha 
“war is the most cruel, the most fruitless | 
and most dangerous expedient for the set- | 
of international differences.” | 
They have not entertained the illusion 
that war is an alternative to pacific set- 
tlement. Rather, they have realized that 
war is waged to secure an objective, be 
it right or wrong. Pacific settlement, on | 
the other hand, rests upon the firm! 
foundation of justice and reason. 

An outstanding anomaly in the prog-| 
ress of civilization has been the develop- 
ment of the judicial process within na- 
tional boundaries as contrasted with the 
preservation of the right to use unbridled 
force in the conduct of international re- 
lations. While nations have required their | 


* citizens to resort to courts to settle their 


disputes, they have been slow to submit 
the rights and duties of the State in its 
relations with other states to the judicial 
process. 


Resorted to Courts 


The South American republics early 
réflized that nations should resort to 
courts as well as their citizens. Happily 
most of the nations of the world have} 
now renounced war as an instrument of) 
national policy. The signatories of the 
multilateral Anti-War Treaty also agree 
that the settlement of all disputes aball | 
never be sought except by pacific means. | 
This is the positive, constructive article | 
of the treaty. 

In its essentials, international pacific | 
settlement does not differ materially from | 
pacific settlement between man and man. | 
If two men are unable to compose their 
differences by direct negotiations, they re- 
sort to a neutral, a judge, or a court. So 
with nations who desire to adjust their) 
differences amicably. The principles and 
analogies taken over bodily from munici- 
pal law into international law far out- 
number the principles of international law 
whieh are unique. The state is but the 
highest form of legal or coporate entity. 
In international law, it has rights and 
duties like corporations and individuals | 
in municipal law. The South Anferican 
republics, with their common background 
of Iberian law, have developed a keen ap- 
preciation of this fact. 


Numerous boundary disputes were in- 
herited by South American countries, due 


* to wague old Spanish grants and inade- 


quate surveys. These disputes have been 
settled in most cases by resort to arbitra- 
tion. One of the outstanding cases in- 


volved “the boundary between Argentina | 


amd Chile. The long Andean boundary 
between the two States had been diffi- 


; cult to determine. 


Andean Bonudary 


It was the subject of unsuccessful arbi- 
trations under conventions of April 17, 
1896, and Nov. 2, 1898. By 1902 national 
feeling was running high. Rivalry in the 
building of fleets was depleting the na- 
tional budgets of both countries. ~ 


Argentina took the initiative and 
through its Minister to Chile proposed a 
* general and obligatory arbitration treaty 
and an agreement for the limitation of 
armament. Conventions were signed on 
May 28, 1902, limiting armaments for five 
y-ars and providing for general arbitra- 
tion for all controversies. 


The limitation of armament convention 
was fully executed and friendly relations 
were restored, which have resulted in re- 
ceding naval strength in both countries. 
The arbitration of the Andean boundary 
was successful. 

To commemorate these events a statue 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace, was un- 
veiled on March 13, 1904, under the aus- 
pices of both countries. It stands on a 


pinnacle of the Andes, 14,000 feet above 
the sea, on the boundary lines. An in- 
Spiring replica of the Christ of the Andes 
has been placed in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, where the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice hold thier ses- 
sions. 


In addition to numerous boundary dis- 
putes, the South American countries have 
from time to time due to revolutions 
been confronted with claims of foreign 
countriés for the injury to the person) 
and property of their citizens. Revolu- | 
tionary disturbances have caused serious | 
injury to the interests of nationals of 
various countries. Damages were sub-| 
stantial and the foreigner and his gov- 
ernment were frequently unwilling to ac-| 
cept the decisions of local tribunals re- 
specting the damages involved. This cre-| 
ated a situation where foreign govern- 
ments espoused the claims of their na- 
tionals and demanded an international 
adjudication of the claims. 


Claims Commissions 


Mixed Claims Commissions were or- 
ganized pursuant to intermational agree- 
ments for the purpose of determining if 
there was state responsiiblity for the in- 
jury to foreigners and if so the amount 
of damages which should be paid. These 
claims commissions have adjudicated a 
largé number of claims and political in- 
tervention has been avoided. The estab- 
lishment of claims commissions was orig- 
inally accepted by South American States 
as a way out of awkward situations. 
Later they came tq résént this method of 
taking cases of indemnity out of the 
jurisdiction of national courts. Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century there 
has been a persistent effort on the part 
of South American States to establish 
rules of international law which would 
curtail international interposition. 


The purpose of the Calvo Doctrine was 
to preclude a foreigner, who had a con- 
tract with a South American State, from 
resorting to international reclamation in 
the event of a dispute regarding the con- 
tract. While most powers have been un- 
willing to accept the full implications of 
this doctrine, it has nevertheless served 
to emphasize the rule that international 
interposition may not be resorted to until 
after the exhaustion of local judicial reme- 
dies. Interposition should then only take 
place in the event that there has been a 
Genial! of justice in the local courts. 


The Drago Doctrine was based on the 
principle “that the public debt cannot oc- 
casion armed intervention nor even the 
actual occupation of the territory of 
American nations by a European power.’ 
This doctrine finally led to The Hague 
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INSTRUCTION IN NAVIGATING NAVAL DIRIGIBLE 











A course of instruction in the navigation of lighter-than-air flying craft is to be inaugurated at the Naval Air 
Station at Lakehurst, N. J., to provide a list of eligibles from which to fill the ranks of pilots for naval dirigi- 
bles. The class will study the theory and practice of lighter-than-air aeronautics in ground school and in ac- 
tual flying. The illustration shows a class under instruction in taking off in the fusilage attached to a dirigible. 


Trade Practice Rules 
Covering Steel Office 


Furniture Approved 


Revised Regulations Are 
Announced by the Trade 
Commission Following 
Acceptance by Industry 


Trade practice conference rules, of the 
steel office furniture industry, as adopted 
by the industry in conference with the 
Federal Trade Commission, have been ap- 
proved in part by the Commission fol- 
lowing acceptance by the industry of 
modifications made by the Commission in 
the rules as originally adopted at the con- 


ference in 1929, the Commission announced 
July 7. 

The Commission declined to accept cer- 
tain rules originally adopted, except as 
“expressions of the trade,” the 'Commis- 
sion announced. 

The announcement by the Commission, 
incorporating its statement to the indus- 
try, follows in full text: 


Conference Held 

A trade practice conference for steel of- 
fice furniture manufacturers was held in 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1929, under the 
direction of Commissioner Edgar A. Mc- 
Culloch, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assisted by Stephen C. Van Fleet, As- 
sistant Director of Trade Practice Confer- 
ences. 

It was estimated at the conference that 
over 80 per cent in volume of business, and 
65 per cent in numbers, was represented. 


In addition to membership of the National | 


Association of Steel Furniture Manufac- 
turers, 19 firms were represented. 


Resolutions Adopted 


After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the conference discussed and 
adopted 18 resolutions dealing with various 
trade or business practices. The Commis- 
sion, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group I and Group II. Those 
in Group I the Commission has approved, 
and those in Group II the Commission has 
accepted as expressions of tne trade. The 
Commission declined to accept rules 7 to 
15, inclusive, in Group II, as published 
July 25, 1929. 

The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to the quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 
in which they appear in the Commission's 
Official Statement be followed with refer- 


ence to wording, grouping, numbering and 
lettering. 


Nine Rules Rejected 
The Federal Trade Commission today 
(July 8) makes public the trade practice 
conference rules of the steel office furni- 
ture industry following the industry's ac- 
ceptance of several changes suggested by 
the Commission in the wording of the 


rules. The Commission declined to ac- 
cept nine Group II rules originally 
adopted. | 


Group I rules approved by the Com- 
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Four-fifths of Population 














_| Delegates Named 
|| For Freight Rate 


Increase Hearing | 









\State Railroad Commissions 
Pick Representatives to 
Appear Before Interstate | 
Commerce Board | 


' 


ee ee ; | 
Representatives of the State Railroad 
Commissions meeting in Washington on 
July 7, selected Herbert W. Tafton and W. | 
|D. B. Ainey, Commissioners respectively | 
|of the Maine and Pennsylvania ‘Commis- | 
sions, to represent the Eastern Rate Group 
| during hearings to be had before the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission on_ the | 
|united plea of the railroads for a 15 per| 
cent horizontal rate increase on freight 
of all classes. (Ex Parte No. 103.) 
| Commissioner Ainey is chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Commission. | 
| While the Commissioners representing 
| the Eastern Group met in Washington, | 
|similar meetings to select other representa- 
tives of the State Commissions from the | 
Southern, Western, and Mountain-Pacific 
| Groups also were held in other sections of 
| the country. 
| Sectional Meetings 


| The Southern Group met in Atlanta, | 
Ga.; the Western Group in Kansas City, 
|Mo., and the Mountain-Pacific Group at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
| At the Washington meeting, there were 
present F. M. Wintermute, Chief of the} 
| Traffic Bureau of the Michigan Commis- 
sion; Herbert W. Trafton, Commissioner, 
and Frank J. McArdle, Chief of the Rate 
|Department of the Maine Commission; 
|Harold E. West, Chairman, and Frank | 
| Harper, Secretary, of the Maryland Com- | 
mission; W. D. B. Ainey, Chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Commission; and Com-| 





+: 


Of New Jersey Is Urban 


The urban population of New Jersey on 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 3,339,244, in- 
cluding 10,088 persons living on farms in 
urban territory. The rural population 
amounted to 702,090, comprising 121,008 
persons living on farms in rural territory, 
and 581,082 persons not living on farms. 

The urban population formed 82.6 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 78.4 per | 
cent in 1920. This increase in the per- | 
centage urban is, however, the resulf of a 
modification of the defiinition of urban 
territory under which. 11 townships in New | 
Jersey, which would have been counted as | 
rural under the 1920 rule, were transferred 
to the urban classification. Under the | 
1920 rule, the percentage urban in 1930) 
would have been 77.5 instead of 82.6. | 

For the State as a whole, the number of | 
persons 10 years of age and over returned | 
as unable to read and write in 1930 et 
128,023, as compared with 127,661 in 1920. 
The percentage of illiteracy was 3.8, as | 
compared with 5.1 ten years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20, 
vears of age attending school in 1930 was, 
871,532, as compared with 603,143 in 1920. 
Persons attending school represented 172.7 | 
per cent of the total population within the | 
ages specified, in 1930, as compared with 


‘Welfare Minimum’ 


‘White House Conference 


missioner Alexander M. Mahood, of the} 
West Virginia Commission. 

The two Commissioners selected to rep- 
resent the Eastern Rate Group, together | 
| with those Commissioners selected to rep- 
|resént the other groups, a total of seven, 
+ will sit as a Cammitte of Cooperation with 


For Child Urged of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissioners | 


Federal Government "*"** (2,:772u 2° Bewines. 


Commissioners Assigned 

| Commissioners Meyer, Lewis and Lee 
have been assigned the task of taking 
charge of the administration of the hear- 
ings for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, They will be assisted in the work 
by Examiners Disque, Mattingly and Hos- 
mer. 

The first hearing is scheduled to take 
place in Washington on July 15, and will 
be confined to the presentation of testi- 
mony in support of the railroads’ appli- 
cation for a 15 per cent rate advance. On 
Aug. 31 another hearing will open for 
cross-examination of railroad and other 








Says Nation-wide Recogni- 
tion of Rights of Youth 
Would Be Result 
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[Continued from Page 1.] | 
tion. Such grants are already an estab- 
lished Government procedure in this 
countyy and have been widely used in| 
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office. 
he has had no other residence except 
while attending college. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOU 


TO GUIDE NEW MEXICO Price Protection 


FOR TWO YEARS 


| 


* 
ARTHUR SELIGMAN 
NTA FE, N. M., July 7.—Arthur Se- 
ligman, who took office, Jan. 1, 1931, 
for a two year term'‘as Governog,of New 
Mexico, is one of but three natives of 
the State who have been nominated for 


Born in Santa Fe 58 years ago, 


For 42 years he has been engaged in 
business and is regarded as one of the 


outstanding business men of the State. 
He has held many public offices, both 


appointive and elective. 

Since 1924 Mr. Seligman has been 
president of the First National Bank of 
Santa Fe. He entered the mercantile 
business in Santa Fe in 1888. Since that 
time he has been, during various periods, 
active in many of the larger business 
enterprises in New Mexieo. 

He has been mayor of Santa Fe, chair- 
man of the Santa Fe County Board of 
Commissioners, member of the Board of 
Irrigation Commissioners in 1910, chair- 
man of the committee which made the 
State educational survey during the 
Mechem administration, member of the 
Territorial Board of Equalization, and of 
the Boards of the Pan-American and St. 
Louis expositions. 

Mr. Seligman instituted the 17-year 
action that finally brought to New Mex- 
ico a Federal grant of 1,000,000 acres 
of land to pay off the defaulted railroad 
indebtedness. That action alone saved 
the State in excess of $3,000,000 and pro- 
vided financial aid for the schools. 

He was graduated from Swarthmore 
College Preparatory School in 1887, also 
from Pierce's College of Business in 
Philadelphia. 


England. 

The Federal Treasury is not only justi- 
fied, but required to render financial as- | 
sistance in promoting projects of defi- 
nite, direct, and sfibstantial national in- 
terest, which are not already well de- 
veloped by the States and which need the 
stimulus of such aid to insure their initia- 
tion and healthy growth. 

The States are individually and col- 
lectively free to accept or reject Federal 


65.6 per cent in 1920. Of the total number | aiq No State is eligible for it until the 
of children 5 years of age in 1930, 48.3 per} Legislature has declared its acceptance 
cont were attending school; of the children by legislative enactment. The State must 
© years of age, 85.6 per cent; of those 7 to prepare its plan of operation and this, 


13 years, 98.1 per cent; of those 14 and! 
15 years, 91.1 per cent; of those 16 and 174 
years, 47.6 per cent; and of those 18 to 20, | 
16.9 per cent. In addition, 30,424 persons | 
21 years of age and over were reported as | 
attending school as compared with 1,394 | 
in 1920.—Jssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Sweet Potatoes Tested 
To Produce Postal Glue 


{Continued from Page 1. 
is obtained from. this plant tapioca and 
other foods are produced, while the lower 


grades of that starch are roasted and) 


| treated to produce a tasteless dextrin. 


Every year several million dollars is 
spent in the United States in importing 
this starch, and it is with the hope that 
such a suitable dextrin can be obtained 
from some product grown in this coun-|! 
try that the Bureau is making the ex- 
periments. 
| Numerous other starch-producing plants | 
native to this country have been experi- | 
mented with with the same purpose in 
view, but all have been found to be either | 
too bitter or lacking in the proper ad- | 
hesive qualities. | 

Between 10 and 30 per cent of the 
sweet potato crop of this country is re- 
jected each year because of the potatoes , 
being too large or too small to sell as a 
food, and if it is found that the starch | 
obtained from sweet potatoes can be 
treated in any manner so that it would 


produce a tasteless and properly adhesive | 


dextrin which could be produced prac- 
tically, the dextrin would not have to be | 
imported as at present, 


Fifty-cent Fishing License 
Disapproved: in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., July 7. 
| Governor La Follette has vetoed a bill 
(S. 156) providing for a 50-cent fishing 
| license for residents of Wisconsin. 
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Railroads—(P 2--c 5) (P 8--c 1, 2, 4) 
(P 9--c 3, 7). 
Scientific Research—(P 1--c 2) 
(P 3--c 7). 


. Shipping—(P,8--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 5). 


State Finance—(P 3--c 6) (P 6--¢ 3) 
L (P 9--c 5, 6). 
State Legislation—(P 2--¢ 3) (P 3--¢ 6) 
(P 6--c 7) (P 7--c 7) (P 9--e 1). 
State Taxation—(P 2--e 5) 
(P 6--c 1, 2, 7) (P 9--c 1). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 2). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 2--c 2), 
Transportation—(P 2--c 5) 
(P 8--c 2, 4, 7). 
Veterans—(P l--c 4) (P 9--c 4). 


Weights and Measures—(P 4--c 2). 
Weather—(P 3--c 2, 3). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 17--c 6). 


————— See! 
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| eligible for Federal 


plan is subject to approval by the Fed- 
eral autharities. The project for which 
aid is accepted is administered by the 
State and its subdivisions. The principle 
of local administration and control is pre- | 
served and the danger of Federal bureau- | 
cracy is avoided. 


| 
The requirement that the States must! July 1, found a number of new officials 
|contribute their own funds in order to be| taking office as appointees of Governor | 
the | Dan W. Turner. ‘ 


aid stimulates 
initative of the States and insures their | 
active acceptance of responsibility. 


the State plan of operation and their | 
periodic visitation and _ inspection 
State administration is required. 
provides an effective method for securing | 
the desired national minimum of 
ciency. 


Without jeopardizing local autonomy, | 


New Iowa Appointees 


; Commissioner for 30 years, resumed that 
Approval of the Federal authorities for, post after a two-year interval. 


of| four-year term as Insurance Commis- 
This | sioner. 


witnesses supporting the rate increase 
plea, and for presentation of testimony 
in opposition to the proposal. Other hear- 
ings on differing phases of the proceed- 
ings will be held at other points through- 
out the country following these initial 
hearings. | 

The carriers, in their united petition 
for a blanket increase of 15 per cent in 
all freight rates and charges, asserted 
that an emergency situation exists | 
throughout the country which is jeopard- 





izing the railroads’ ability to provide the 
public with 
transportation service.” 


“an adequate and efficient 


Inducted Into Office 


Work Requirement Urged 


In Giving Aid to Poor 


Concorp, N. H., July 7. 
All able-bodied men to whom poor re- 


lief is given should be made to work for 
it, according to the final report of the 
New Hampshire Unemployment 
Committee, issued today. 

The report reviews in detail the work | 
of the Committee since its appointment | 
in November, 1930. 


“It is believed,” the report states, “that 


all our towns and cities could benefit 
themselves and their poor by requiring all 
able-bodied men to whom poor relief is 
given to work for it. 


The mental effect 


of having to work for what is received 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 7. 
The beginning of the State’s fiscal year, 


is good on the recipient, and the town 
or city receives some return for the funds 
paid out. 


“Cooperation between the overseer of 


the poor and the highway, sewer, water 


A, L. Urick, who served as State Labor ®nd park departments is all that is neces- 


E. W. Clark, of Mason City, started a 


Thomas A. Way, of Des Moines, and 


effi- |W. D. Archie, of Sidney, are new mem- | 
| bers of thé State. Highway Commission. 


E. H. Felton became a member of the 


| grants in aid afford a practicable method State Board of Control, which manages 


of focusing upon local administration the the hospitals and penal institutions. 


broad experience and expert knowledge | 


out the country. | 

Every State has accepted some form of | 
aid and most of the States have accepted | 
all the varied forms of assistance, the 
total Federal appropriations having grown | 
from $8,000,000 in 1912 to $147,000,000 in 
1925. 

Not*only have the States matched Fed- | 
eral funds, they have exceeded them in) 
every instance. 

Grants in aid constitute a governmental 
technique peculiarly fashioned to the 
|needs of the American people and nicely 
‘adjusted to the American governmental 
structure under the Constitution. | 

They should be extended to the States 
| to promote the proper care and protection 
| of the dependent, delinquent, and handi- | 
| capped child. 


‘Federal Warning Issued | 
On Medicine Labeling 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

‘ion as to the effectiveness of the in- 
gredients of the product. 

Extensive surveys during the past year 
have shown that many products are on 
the market bearing label claims which 
their compositions do not justify. Some of | 
| the diseases for which unwarranted claims | 
have been noted are: 
| Arthritis, rheumatism, 
joint disorders, 
| Appendicitis, cholera merbus, cholera 
| infantum, dysentery. 








gout, sciatica, | 


Kidney and bladder disorders, albumi- | 


;nuria, dropsy, cystitis, nephritis, pyelitis, 
uremia, Bright's disease, prostrate disor- 
ders, high blood pressure. 
Angina pectoris, heart 
diseases. 
Blood poison, cancer, carbuncles, ulcers, 
erysipelas, scrofula, varicose veins, eczema, 
| psoriasis. ; 
Chickenpox, mumps, measles, smallpox, 


disease, bone 


J. H. Anderson, of Thompson; Harry 


lof a central authority which is in touch) M. Neas, of Sigourney, and Thomas W. 
| with the whole field of activity through- | Keenan, of Sigourney, are new members 


of the State Board of Education, 


Arizona and Utah Study 
Public Range Probléms 


Sart Lake Crty, Utan, July 7. 

W. W. Seegmiller, of Salt Lake City, 
and Thomas A. Maddock, secretary of the 
Arizona Colorado River Commission, have 
been selected to represent their respective 
States in affairs dealing with the “Ari-| 


| zona strip,” according to oral announce- 


ment from the office of Governor George 
H. Dern. Mr. Maddock was named by the 
Governor of Arizona, G. W. P. Hunt. 

They will first attempt to settlewvarious 
difficulties which have arisen from Utah | 
stockmen using portions of the public | 
range in that section of Arizona north! 
of the Colorado River, it was stated, and | 
will also attempt to effect some coopera- 
tive agreements under which both Utah | 
and Arizona will resist further encroach- 
ment of Govetrnment  reservationists | 
upon the public range in southern Utah 
and northern Arizona. | 


Maine Governor Suspends 


Operation of Two Laws 


_ Avucusta, ME., July 7. 

Governor William Tudor Gardiner by 
proclamations has suspended the operation 
|of laws passed by the recent Legislature 
| for reorganization of the State Govern- | 
ment and for an increase from 4 
cents a gallon in the gasoline tax. 

The proclamations were issued after the 
filing of petitions requesting that the acts 
be referred to the people. 

The Governor designated Nov. 9 as the 
|date for voting upon the réorganization 
\law. The petition relating to the gasoline 
tax, the Governof said, did not ask for 
an early election and as a referendum elec- 





meningitis, scarlet fever. 

Cholrea, St. Vitus’ dance, convulsions, 
epilepsy, hysteria, melancholia, neuralgia, 
nervous disorders. 

Tonsillitis, quinsy, 
theria, bronchitis, 
asthma, hay fever. 

Female remedies, amenorrahea, ovarian 
and uterine diseases, menstrual disorders, 





sore throat, 


diph- 
laryngitis, 


catarrh, 


vaginal diseases, leoucorrhea, venereal 
diseases. 
Influenza, la grippe, pleurisy, pneu- 


monia, sinus effections, tuberculosis, 


Gall stones, liver disorders, stomach 
ulcers, gastritis, gastro-enteritis, acidosis. 
Goitre, hernia, anemia, pernicious 


aneimia, male and female rejuvenators. 


Peilagra, malaria, pyorrhea, trench 
mouth, 

The responsibility under the law for 
compliance with its provisions rests 


‘quarely upon the manufacturer or ship- 
per. Manufacturers whose products bear 
label representations for these disease 
conditions or for other serious 


present sicentific knowledge. 






maladies 
should carefully consider whether or not 
their claims are justified in the light of} 


| tion on a similar act was héld in 1929 he 
stated he did not deem it advisable to 
jeall & special election. 


jlar election to be held on Sept. 8, 1932. 


‘Treasury Holds $20,000 


| 


’ 
(Continued from Page i.) 
account of unclaimed subscriptions made 

through United States consuls. 

In addition to these Liberty Bond re- 
mittances, the Treasury from time time 
receives small amounts placed in its trust 
fund on account of unclaimed and unde- 
livered payments of various characters. 
After futile efforts on the part of disburs- 
ing officers to make delivery these funds 
are turned into the Treasury. 

The Treasury also acts as custodian of 
undelivered and unclaimed money orders 
handled by the Post Office Department. 
Such money is placed to the credit of the 
Postmaster General, and is in no wise 
{connected with the Treasury’s operations. 


to 5) 


This question, | 
therefore, will be presented at the regu- | 


| In ‘Dead’ Bond Payments | 


sary to give those departments some extra 
labor which they do not have to pay for.” 


Minnesota Raises Fund 
To Fight Grasshoppers | 


Sr. Paut,.MINN., July 7. 
The State Executive Council has raised 
an emergency fund of $5,000 to be spent 


Relief 


under direction of the State Department 
of Agriculture to destroy grasshoppers in 


northwestern Minnesota. 


R. A. Trovatten, Agriculture Commis- 


sioner, 
spread destruction of crops. 


mologist, University of Minnesota. 
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Asked for Wheat 
Entering Market 


Vice President Announces 
Receipt of Protests From 
Grain States on Policy of 
The Farm Board 


While the Federal Farm Board had 
nothing to add to its reiteration of its 
wheat sales policy as announced July 1, 
Vice President Curtis stated orally July 
7 that he has received about 40 telegrams 
from farm organizations and others in 
the wheat belt urging price protection 
for the crop now going to market. He 
has forwarded these telegrams to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 


In response to these messages, which 
came from Kansas and elsewhere in the 
| West, he said he had telegraphed July 7 
to these organizations and individuals 
that he and Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, had presented the matter to the 
|Farm Board and that “the only assur- 
| ance they had gotten was that the Board 
| would not sell its wheat holdings at the 
present range of prices.” 


May Confer With President 
Senator Capper said he is not satisfied 
with the-®arm Board's reiteration of its 


policy and that in his opinion the Board 
|is making a serious mistake. He said 


he saw no- good reason why the Board§ 


could not announce that it would hold 
its wheat off the market until the price 
reached 85 cents a bushel. Senator Cap- 
per said he would be in Washington sev- 
eral days and may take up the matter 
with President Hoover. 

The Vice Preisdent said that the Board 
did not indicate whether it intended to 
ask for more funds, in addition to the 
$500,000,000 already appropriated for its 
revolving fund and the money used for 
administrative expenses. He said the sub- 
ject was not discussed at the conference 
on July 6. 





‘Employment Survey 
Is Ended in Wisconsin 


Mapison, WIs., July 7. 
| After 10 months’ work, which included 
a study of relief for unemployed in 15 
counties and cities, and of public works 
|from 1920 to 1930 in 18 cities and nine 
| counties, the Wisconsin Citizens’ Commit- 
| tee on Unemployment has disbanded. 


A third task of the committee was 


|study of the methods of 50 Wisconsin@ 


|firms to provide continuous employment. 
A printed report is to be issued, the Com- 
|mission announced, giving analyses of 
| technological, seasonal, 
unemployment in the various industries, 
/unemployment insurance, public employ- 
}ment offices, emhployment statistics, and 
| the work of the emergency commission in 
charge of grade separation projects. 


Utah Mining Code 
Revision Set for Aug. 1 


Sart Lake City, Utan, July 7. 


Revision of the Utah metal mining code 
will be effective Aug. 1, according to O. 
F. McShane, member of the Industrial 
Commission. The new code, he said, pro- 
vides for an improved cross-head on 
buckets used in shafts of 300 feet or 
deeper; the establishment of an automatic 
stop on hoisting engines to prevent the 
cage or bucket from being carried too 
high in the hoisting frame; prohibition 
of anything but electrical firing in any 
shooting done in a shaft, except in the 
case of prospect holes; requiring a hoist- 
ing engineer to be present at all times 
that men are at work in a mine using a 
vertical shaft. 


Action Deferred in Case 
Involving Albert B. Fall 


Action in the case of Albert B. Fall, 
former Secretary of the Interior, relative 
to determination whether he is _ physi- 
cally able to make the trip from Texas 
to Washington, D. C., to begin his year 
jail term for his connection with naval 
oil leases in’ California, was postponed 
from July 7 to July 8 because of other 
cases taking the time of court, according 
to an oral statement July 7 by Leo A, 
Rover, United States District Attorney. 
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Debt Conference Fliers Use Clouds 


Of Nations Called 
By Great Britain’ 


State Department Announces | 
Action Designed for 
Working Out of Techni- 
cal Details of Moratorium 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terested powers which shall reconcile the 
material necessities with the spirit of 
President Hoover's proposal. 

“France reserves the right to request 
of the German Government indispensable 
assurances concerning the utilization for 
exclusively economic purposes of the sums 
freed to the Reich budget.” 

Other Discussions Possible 

Commenting orally upon the British 
decision to call a conference of experts 
to discuss the final details of the mora- | 
torium, Secretary Castle said that while 
the United States has reached an agree- 
ment with France, it may be that other 
nations will want to discuss the same 
cuestions with the French. The United | 
States has no objection to this, he said, 
and is perfectly willing to discuss any | 


conclusions which come within the spirit | 
of the President's proposal. 

The United States Government rather 
feels that the period of funding the Ger- 
man payments postponed for one year, 
should be spy#ead out over a longer period 
of time, Mr. Castle stated orally. Jf the 
other nations want to take this up, the 
United States will be glad to have them 
Go so. The meain point is, he said, that 
having reached an agreement with France, 
details can be ironed out by discussions 
with others who are deeply interested. 

Whether or not the United States will 
be represented at the forthcoming con- 
ference, Secretary Castle stated he did not 
know. If the United States can be helpful 
it will be, he said. 

The Department’s announcement re- 
garding the British decision to hold a con- 
ference of experts follows in full text: 

“The American Government is happy to 
learn that the British government has 
called a conference of the interested 
powers to meet promptly in London for 
the purpose of working out the details 
of the American plan. The American Gov- 
ernment is convinced that at this con- 
ference, which will meet in a spirit of good 
will and in an atmosphere clarified by 
hope of world economic improvement, the 
representatives of the various governments 
will find little difficulty in solving the tech- 
nical details of the application of the 
plan within the full spirit of the Presi- 
dent's proposal.” 

A cablegram was also received from 
President von Hindenburg of Germany 
expressing the thanks of the German 
people to President Hoover and the Amer- 
ican people. The message dated Berlin, 
June 7, reads as follows: 

“To his Excellency, the President of the 
United States of America: Since the 
Paris negotiations have now arrived at a 
conclusion and the one-year moratorium 
proposed by you has begun, I desire to 
express the thanks of the German people 
to you and to the American people. My 
most sincere wish is that owing to your 
initiative the whole world may be led into 
a@ new era of peaceful and confident co- 
operation.” 

Background of Discussions 


The background of the discussions which 
led up to President Hoover's proposal, as 
outlined orally by Secretary Castle, may 
be summarized as follows: 

By the first of May the President had 
the idea very strongly in his mind that 
something had to be done to improve the 
economic situation. He felt it was going 
from bad to worse. f 

This feeling was much emphasized in 
the President's mind when the American 
Ambassador to Beriin, Fred M. Sackett, 
arrived from Berlin May 6 and had a 
long conference with the President during 
which he outlined the conditions in Ger- 
many and the progressive troubles in Cen- 
tral Europe. This strengthened the Pres- 
ident’s feeling that something would have 
to be done to help out. 

Asks Full Information 

The next day President Hoover requested 
from the Departments of State and Com- 
merce as full information as they had 
regarding the financial and economic sit- 
uation in the different countries. This 
was merely for the sake of getting the 
background. Two or three days after that 
President Hoover had a talk with the 
Secretary of State regarding what might 
possibly be done. 

This was on May 11. At that time 
there was no definite plan as to what 
might be proposed to Europe. President 
Hoover merely was searching for the 
metohd. 

In talking the matter over with Secre- 
tary Stimson, it was decided that it would 
not be wise to go ahead instantly, be- 
cause there was a meeting in Geneva. at 
that time on the subject of relief to 
Europe. 

Confers With Mr. Mellon 

Waiting, however, for that conference 
to reach a conclusion, President Hoover 
had during the next week, several con- 
ferences with Secretary Stimson and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. They simply discussed what could 
be done. On May 21 the conference in 
Geneva broke up without any real results. 

Therefore it seemed to Preisdent Hoover 
that more than ever it was up to the 


}easy to 





To Measure Winds 


Weather Bureau Devises Means 
By Which Speed of Wind 
May Be Judged 


Men have discovered a new use for the | 
clouds that fioat in the blue—as wind 
gages. Aviators always like to know the 
speed of the wind at various levels. A 
cloud travels with the wind, and makes 
visible the speed of the wind at a certain 
altitude. 

The Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has de- 
vised apparatus by which observers can 
determine how fast a cloud is moving. 
They sight the clouds in a black mirror 
mounted in a frame graduated in degrees. 
By observing the movement of one image 
of a cloud as reflected by the mirror for 
a certain period of time, they get ‘one 
factor for a computation. 


Distance Determined 


The other factor is the height of the 
cloud above the earth. The observer de- 
termines the distance from the earth to 
the cloud by releasing a standard “ceil- 
ing” balloon, and watching it until it dis- 
appears into a cloud. These balloons are 
inflated to a certain pressure, and the 
observer knows how rapidly such a bal- 
loon rises. By timing it from the moment 
of release until it enters the cloud it is 
make a close estimate of the 
height of the balloon. With this as a 
second factor the observer computes the 
rate at which the cloud is moving, and 
can tell the pilot whether he -will fly 
against a headwind or have the benefit of 
a tailwind. 

Frequently it is possible to inform the 
pilot that he will encounter a favorable 
wind at about a certain altitude, but will 
find less favorable flying conditions at 
other altitudes. 


discussed the plan with various other 
Senators available, Glass (Dem.), of Vir-! 
ginia; Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois; Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana; Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
and other congressional leaders. This was 
on June 18. President Hoover asked 
the Secretary of State to bring in as many 
of the diplomatic representatives of the 
interested countries as he could and talk 
the plan over with them, beginning with 
the French. 

The President had not expected to an- 
nounce the plan for two or three days, but 
conditions went from bad to worse in Eu- 
rope, so that he felt no time could be lost, 
and therefore he announced his plan on 
June 20. 

Confers With President 


Acting Secretary Castle conferred twice 
with President Hoover at the White House 
on July 7 regarding phases of the agree- 
ment between the United States and 
France. 

After the first conference, Mr. Castle 
stated orally that he expected the imme- 
diate appointment of the committee of 
experts by the signatories to the Young 
Plan to work out the technical details. 
The most important detail to be consid- 
ered by the experts will be the question 
of payments in kind. 

Later in the day, Secretary Castle again 
called at the White House to discuss an 
invitation which he said had been re- 
ceived from the British Government to 
the interested powers to meet in Lon- 
don to work out details of the President's 
war debt plan. He was accompanied by 
Hanford MacNider, American Minister to 
Canada, and William D. Herridge, Cana- 
dian Minister to the United States. 


Note From Rumania 


An exchange of notes between Rumania 
and the United States wherein the Ru- 
manian government adhered to the debt 
moratorium was made public by the De- 
partment of State July 7 as follows: 

The following is a copy of a note from 
the Rumanian Minister to the United 
States, conveying Rumania’s acceptance 
of the President's debt proposal: 

“Honorable William R. Castle. Acting 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: I have the 
honor to communicate to you the reply 
of my Government to the proposal of the 
American Government: 

“‘*Appreciating the motives of solidarity 
which have inspired the proposal of Pres- 
ident Hoover and hoping that the new 
policy of cooperation which will result 
from this gesture of the United States of 
America will have the happy effect of 
strengthening the peace and of bringing 
the nations closer together by solving the 
financial problems which constitute the 
grave consequences of the world crisis, 
the Rumanian Government adheres to the 
Hoover proposal, greatly wishing that this 
ae should have the most happy re- 
sults. 

“*The Rumanian Government expresses 
its hope that the sacrifice to which it con- 
sents will not exceed certain limits, in 
.rder that the Ministry may be able to 
achieve the financial consolidation for 
which it is striving.’ 

“Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. ’ 

“ (Signed) “DAVILA.” 


The following is the Department's re- 
ply to the Rumanian note: 

“Mr. Charles A, Davila, Minister of Ru- 
mania: 

“My dear Mr. Minister: It was with the 
greatest pleasure that I received your 
letter of July 4, 1931, in which you com- 
municated to me your Government's ac- 
ceptance of the proposal which the Pres- 
ident has made for the suspension for one 
year of payments on inter-governmental 
debts. 

“This action on the part of your Gov- 


United States to make a move to brinf\ernment is further evidence of the cor- 


about the relief he believed necessary. 
On June 2, Ambassador Sackett was in 
Washington again on his way back to 
Germany, and simultaneously Ambassador 
Dawes arrived from England. President 
Hoover talked the matter over very fully 
with them with the idea that whatever 
measure was taken it would have to be 
drastic in view of the fact that the sit- 
uation was getting worse. 

On June 5, three days later, President 
Hoover had worked oui in his own mind 
the plan which was announced June 20. 
On that day he called in Secretary Stim- 
son and Secretary Mellon and discussed 
the plan with them. On June 6, the 
President had the plan well formulated 
and announced it to the Cabinet. There 
was a discussion of the plan by the Cab- 
inet on that day. President Hoover felt, 
however, that the plan could not be an- 
nounced without careful thought and as 
Mr. Mellon was sailing for Europe next 
day he asked him to report whether a sug- 
gestion of a debt holiday would be worth- 
while. 

Proceeds With Plans 


President Hoover went ahead, however, 
without waiting for Secretary Mellon to 
work out the details of the holiday plan. He 
asked Secretary Stimson to talk it over 
with various people who would know 
whether such a suspension for one year 
would be possible under the Young plan. 
For this reason Secretary Stimson sum- 
moned Owen D. Young on June 13 and 
had a conference with him, Ogden L. 
Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, and 
George L. Harrison, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. Parker 
Gilbert also attended the conference. 

President Hoover also had the plan very 
much in his mind during his western trip, 
and while at Indianapolis discussed the 
plan with Ambassador Dawes and Sen- 
ators Fess and Watson. 

When he returned to Washington he also 


/ 





dial cooperation ever existing between the 
two Governments. May I ask that you 
convey to your Government an expression 
of this Government's deep appreciation for 
the action thus taken. 

(Sgd) “WILLIAM R. CASTLE JR.., 

“Acting Secretary.” 
Mr. Curtis Pays Tribute 

Vice President Curtis stated orally July 
7 that the final agreement on the mora- 
torium on war debts, for one year from 
July 1, merits the world's congratulations 
to President Hoover. “It is a wonderful 
thing for the countries abroad and also 
for the United States,” he said. “It is a 
historic achievement for which the Presi- 
dent is entitled to the congratulations and 
acclaim of the whole world.” 

Senator Capper ‘Rep.), of Kansas, said 
he had only the highest commendation 
for the moratorium arrangement. “It is 
one of the most encouraging things that 
has happened this year. The President 
is to be commended on his statesmanship 
of the highest order. It will do more to 
restore world business than anything else 
that could happen. 

“The moratorium, I appreciate, is inde- 
pendent of cancellation of Wesld Was 
debts. I am absolutely against debt can- 
cellation. We of the Middle West at least 
feel very strongly against debt cancella- 
tion. The outstanding bonds of the for- 
eign governments constitute debts and if 
cancelled it would mean that the people 
of this country must pay the bill. I 
would not ask the people of the United 
States to pay the costs of cancellation of 
debts due from foreign governments. The 
money for these loans abroad came from 
the people of this country and the people 
should not be asked to pay obligations 
of forcign governments. 

“The foreign countries have been given 
to spending all they could raise on arms 
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tional Weather Bureau. 
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Apparatus to determine how fast a cloud is moving as a basis for measur- 
ing the volicity of the winds which drive it has been devised by the Na- 
A black mirror mounted on a frame graduated in degrees, shown above to the right, 
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permits the observer to note the movements of reflected clouds over a fixed period, as one factor in the compu- 


tation. 


Captive balloons, timed as they rise at a known rate of rapidity from the ground until they enter a 


cloud, provide the second factor of altitude; this is shown to the left. In the smaller illustration to the right is 


shown the method of inflating the balloon from pressure tanks. 


Enforcement of Prohibition Statutes 


More Efficient, Says Mr. Woodcock 





Director of Bureau Says Genuine Progress in Results and | 
Methods Employed Has Been Achieved 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


been realized from 


the seized property. men to be gentlemen and to realize that) 


All these facts should be considered if we/|it is just as much their duty not to molest | 


are to state the entire cost of enforcing | an innocent man as it is to arrest a guilty| 
| prohibition, 


We have had four main policies in the 
Bureau. 
more carefully and to train them to a 
higher standard of efficiency and loyalty. 
As United States Attorney I had an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the operations 
of the enforcement officers in one State 
My conclusion was that the men were 
poorly selected and hardly trained at all 
My first resolve upon taking this office 
was to establish a comprehensive school 
system for the agents and to select the 
new agents more carefully. 

Just now we are helped by the indus- 
trial depression. The service seems more 
attractive than it did to many men, so 
that over 17,000 candidates took the last 
examination. Our entire force of agents 
is only 2,000. 

I think also a notable advance has been 
made in lowering the age limit to 35 and 
having just two tests—intelligence and 
character. 

The schooling of the agents is intended 
to teach them the law of evidence—what 
they can and can not do, the technic of 
investigation and to start them to think- 
ing. I will not be satisfied until the Bu- 
reau has the best trained and most efficient 
body of investigators in the world. 

We develop the esprit de corps by show- 
ing the agent that his work is a profes- 
sion, in which he may advance by his 
own efforts, by accurately measuring his 
work through an efficiency rating system, 
and by fair but firm leadership. We have 
to offer him hard work and justice. After 
all that is about all any of us ought to 
expect. An agent may advance from an 
initial salary’ of $2.300 through the succes- 
sive grades to administrator, with a maxi- 
mum salary of $7.000. We are making a 
service out of the Bureau. 

Our emphasis is upon brains and not 
brawn. Investigation of crime does re- 
quire ceaseless thought and care. A year's 
observation has convinced me that the 
prime reason we have so much crime in 
the United States is that we have never 
realized that detection of criminals is a 
profession, requiring basic intelligence and 
careful training. 


Agents Instructed 
To Avoid Shooting 


In the same way our deputies and ad- 
ministrators are required to regard their 
work as a problem which they must first 
understand and then solve by earnest 
thoughtful effort. We wish every one in 
this Bureau to think. 


There is considerable confusion in the 
law as to how much force officers of the 
law may use in making arrests. The Bu- 
reau’s rule is more restrictive than the 
law is believed to be. Our agents may 
use their guns oniy for defense. They are 
not offensive weapons. An intelligent 
agent can arrest a violator of the law 
without shooting him, or shooting at him 

The second policy is to avoid all un- 
necessary irritation and annoyance to the 
innocent. 

This again is a question of training the 


the suggestion that there might be a debt 
cancellation if the money so saved were 
not used for armament expenditures. The 
aebts of foreign nations to us represent 
money raised by Americans and the Ameri- 
cans should be paid back in good faith 
1 do not know what the conditions may be 
when the moratorium period of a yeai 
is ended. If the conditions improve mean- 
time, there may have to be a new program 

“I think Germany has acted in good 
faith. There is no doubt in my mind that 
Germany has been in hard straits and I 
believe it has tried to carry out the obli- 
gations in good faith, and I think it shou!d 
be given this moratorium opportunity to 
get on its feet again.” 

Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 
soula, Mont., stated orally that the mora- 
torium will be of world benefit temporarily 


}at least, but said it should be made plain 


that the American people are not going 


jand armament and I do not agree with | to stand for cancellation of the debts. 


The first is to select our men} 
which is simply the law—that no auto- 


one. This may be a novel idea in crime} 
detection, but I think it sound. | 

Out of this policy grew our order—) 
| 
mobile must be stopped except upon. prob-' 


able cause that it is violating the law, and 
the equipping of the Bureau's cars with} 
official stop panels so that there may be! 
no doubt as to their identity. This device | 
was developed in collaboration with the | 
Automobile Club of America. 

I am glad to say that complaints of! 
bad conduct upon the part of the agents 
have almost ceased. Since it is a.publice 
service and must bear the public criti- 
cism, I welcome complaints. I know we 
can do the test more efficiently if we do 
it decently. 

The third policy has been the direction 
cf the Bureau against a definite obiec- 
tive—the commercial violator. There are 
stautory and constitutional protection sur- 
rounding the purely private violator. So 
the choice of the commercial violator is 
dictated both by good policy and neces- 
sity. This means that we leave the purely 
private violator to his own. conscience and 
the forces of education. 


Revival of Temperance 
Education Favored 


The law ought to be effective against 
the commercial violator, but the private 
violator is the peculiar field for education. 
Of course as the Bureau's efforts are suc- 


cessful, the supply for the private vio-| 


lator is reduced, and as the efforts of 
temperance education are successful, the 
demand is reduced. Law and education 
are perfect supplements in prohibition as 
well as in other classes of offenses. I 
use education here in a very broad sense, 
to include all those forces which influence 
behavior, except the fear of arrest and 
punishment. 


When the many friends of the national 
prohibition policy have generously come 
to me to ask what they can do to help, 
I have suggested and will continue to 
Suggest that they revive temperance edu- 
cation, that alcohol as a beverage, par- 
ticularly in this intense mechanized age, 
is harmful. The other idea, less prag- 
matic, but certainly sound, is the duty to 
obey a law of the land. So strong is the 
force of social convention, that an ab- 
surdly small number of pzople can change 
the entire custom of society. Most of 
us are great imilators. All these forces 
are available to those who wish to see the 
national policy realized in fulf. 

The fourth policy has been to seek the 
fullest measure of State cooperation. Con- 
ditions vary so widely that this becomes 
a local problem. We never criticize any 
State official for his concepjtion of his 
duty. We do thank those who help. There 
is nO way we can compel the States to 
assume their share of the burden. 


Our administrators and deputies are in- 
structed that they must become ac- 
quainted with the sheriffs and prosecuting 
officers. I have observed that we are more 
apt to secure cooperation when we de- 
serve it by the efficiency and earnestness 
of our own efforts. It is interesting to note 
that about one-sixth of the cases made by 
cur agents were taken to the State courts 
for prosecution. I have no figures to 
show the number of cases prosecuted in 
the Federal courts which were initiated 
by State officers, but the number in some 
sections is large. 


Predicts Efforts 

Will Be Stronger 
During the next year our 

ter trained and led by more experienced 

men. Our efforts should be stronger— 


much stronger. 
It would undoubtedly help if there were 


more court time for the disposition of|tacular and sensational. 
is not| 


| 


prohibition cases. When there 
sufficient time. cases pile up and become 
weak from age. Delay is by far the best 
defense an offender has. The situation 
is improving, however, in that we end 








Financial Situation 


In Latin American 
Nations Is Analyzed 


Effects of Depression on 
Fiscal Affairs of Various 
Budgets During the Year 
Are Reviewed 


World influences were manifest in finan- 
cial .and economic conditions in Latin 
America during 1930, according to a study 
of fiscal affairs of Latin American répub- 


lics, prepared by H. Gerald: Smith of the! 


Division of Financial Information of the 
Pan American Union, recently made public 
by the Union. ‘(The first two sections 
of the review were printed .in the issues 
of July 1 and 3.) 
lows in full text: 

Guatemala 


With the deciine in aimost every form 


of economic activity that took place dur-, 


ing part of 1929 and 1930 in Guatemala, 
estimates for the July, 1930-June, 1931, 
national budget were made upon a scale 
designed to keep within the expected re- 
duced revenues of the period. Revenues 
and expenditures are balanced at 13,728,- 
785.86 quetzales less than the budget of 
the preceding year. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs was allowed the same amount 
as the year before, but every other gov- 
crnment department, with the exception 
of that of public education, was allotted 
a smaller sum. Expected revenues from 
strictly domestic sources, composing but a 
small percentage of the total, were placed 
at about the same figure as in 1929-30, 
while it was estimated that the heaviest 
decline in income would occur in import 
and export taxes, liquor taxes, and various 
government monopolies. 

The year 1930 found the Republic of 
Guatemala strongly affected by such ad- 
verse economic conditions as existed in 
meny countries. Reduced purchasing 
power of the population naturally re- 
sulted in reduced imports, which in turn 
seriously affected national revenues from 
import taxes, which compose approxi- 


mately 50 per cent of the total income of 
the 


the government. This decrease in 
principal source of revenue, together with 


a decline in receipts from other important 
items caused a deficit at the end of the 


fiscal year 1929-30 of over 900,000 quet- 
zales. 


Of the 1929-30 revenue items, customs 


duties, amounting to 36 per cent of the 
total, and which are composed almost en- 


tirely of import taxes, showed an increase 


of approximately 25 per cent over the 
amount expected for the year. This in- 
crease Over estimates, which even ex- 


ceeded the figure of the preceding favor- 
able year, may be explained by the fact 
that it was not until the beginning 
trade depression, and the early part 
this year with more than 3,000 less dases 
upon the dockets than when we began. 
The Bureau ought eventually to appre- 
hend every commercial violator. If that 
statement seems boastful, we have only 


to study any community to see that its 


violators are sooner or later caught. 
No matter how important or big the 
offender, history shows that he is even- 


tually caught. Others may take his place, 


but they will some time fall. Any crimi- 


nal lawyer who is well informed will agree | 
Justice always overtakes this type 


to this. 
of violator. 


But the private violator—the consumer— 
may very probably escape all direct pun- 
ishment because of the protection the law 
gives him. We are compelled to leave him 
to his conscience. The pity of it is that 


| he is the tempter—the inciter of the com- 
| mercial violators acts, and, in a very real 


sense, is responsible for the latter’s going 
to jail. It is a problem in ethics for him 


;who makes the unlawful. traffic possible 
forces will| by offering a market for the contraband. | 
be one-third larger and they will be bet-| 


I believe that during the coming year 
the Bureau will grow in public respect, 
earning a place there by its earnestness, 
fairness and ability. Its real ability will 
vary direetly with the absence of the spec- 
Steady, intelli- 
gent pressure will win, but it is a curious 
fact that that kind of effort isn’t news 
end passes .unnoticed. Nevertheless, that 
is the kind of effort I wish the Bureau 
to make. 





| Florida House of Representatives by a 


|lature assembled here today for the sec- 


The next section fol-| 


of 
1930 that Honduras felt the general world 
of 





| Radio in Museum. 
Is Valuable Aid, 


Curator Discovers 


Ee Acs 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 7, 1931 


9 a. m—William R. Castle Jt, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, called to discuss 
the accord between the United States 
and France on suspension of war debt 
payments. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called with 
Hanford MacNider, American Minister 
to Canada, and the Canadian Minister, 
William D. Herridge, to discuss an invi- 
tation from the British Government to 
the “interested powers” for a confer- 
ence to be held in London to work out 
details of President Hoover's plan for 
& suspension in war debt payments. 

2:15 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received Senor Don Felipe Espil, 
newly appointed Ambassador of Argen- 
tina, who called to present his letters 
of credence. ’ 

2:40 p. m.—The President attended a 
baseball game between the Washington 
Nationals and the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics of the American League. 


Florida Legislature 
Is Considering New 
Sources of Revenue 


Smithsonian Institution As- 

| sistant Points Out Methods 
Of Collecting Scientific 
Facts Over Air 





The radio is the best possible medium 
for discovering valuable material for mu- 
seums, particularly historical items and 
information of different kinds, Austin H. 
Clark, Curator of Echinoderms at the 
Smithsonian Institution; stated orally 
July 7. 

In pointing out three wavs in which 
the radio is useful to the museum, Mr. 
Clark called attention to it as a means 
of diffusing desirable information to the 
public either through the museum alone 
or in cooperation with local scientific and 
educational organizations. He declared, 
however, that its effective use can be pos- 
sible only when the characteristics of the 
American public are properly appreciated 
on the one hand, and when the basic 
requirements of the radio stations are 
taken into account on the other. A state- 
ment explaining the value of radio to the 
museums submitted by Mr. Clark follows 
in full text: 


Useful to Museums 


The radio is useful to a museum in 
three different ways. In the first place, 
talks sponsored by museums keep the 
museums constantly before the public to 
the mutual advantage of both. In the 
second place, much desirable information 
can be diffused either by the museum 
alone, or by the museum working in co- 
operation with the local school system 
and with local scientific or historical or- 
|ganizations. In the third place, the radio 
forms the best possible medium for dis- 
covering valuable material, particularly 
historical material, and for gathering in- 
formation of various different kinds. 


Nearly all radio stations are operated 
|for the purpose of making money in one 
special committee of 12 when the Legis- om aoe aoe ada to thule Bae 
grams only those features which will in- 


crease the numbers of their listeners, or 





Special Committee Submits 
Program Calling for the 
Elimination of Nearly All 
Ad Valorem Taxes 


TALLAHASSEE, Fta., July 7. 
New sources of revenue amounting to 
$4,329,000 were recommended to the 


ond extra session of 1931. The purpose 
of the new revenue is to meet the ad-|&t least will not cause a falling off. 
| ministration program of elimination of all| All radio stations are anxious to diver- 


|State ad valorem taxes except one mill | Sify their programs, but any new fea- 
for schools, which is provided in the Con- tures added must have sufficient popular 


| stitution. interest to justify their adoption. 
| The special committee, which sat after | Most radio stations are very desixous 
| the adjournment of the first extra session, of notice in the press. Any series of 


talks which is reasonably certain to at- 
tract the attention of the press would 
therefore be welcomed. 

The radio field is divided into the re- 
gions served by the local stations, and the 


very broad area served by the chains of 
stations. 


submitted figures to the House, obtained 
| from official sources. to show that antici- 
pated revenue for schools of $7,215,000 is 
short $258,000 of the appropriation of $7,- | 
500,000 provided for school purposes, and | 
| that anticipated revenue for general ex- 
penses of the State, amounting to $5,191,- | 
| 000, is $4,044,000 less than the general ex- | 
pense and debt repayment requirements | 
of $9,235,000, giving a total of $4,329,000 or 
|the equivalent of 10 mills ad valorem 
to be raised by other means. 

Florida has no bonded debt and the item 
of $566,000 due banks to be repaid as| 
part of the general expense figure has been 
explained by State Treasurer Knott to 
the Legislature to be represented by as- 
signed vouchers which are held by the 
banks until warrants are issued. 


Interests Unified 


Talks to be given over local stations are 
relatively easy to prepare because the 
interest of the people in any given area 
is more or less unified—at least in so far 
as science is concerned—and the fauna 
and flora, as well as the seasons, also are, 
so to speak, unified, 


But talks to be given over a chain of 
stations are far more difficult to arrange. 
In the first place, they must be of such a 
nature as to appeal equally to people of 
Eastport, Miami, Brownsville and Seattle, 
|In the second place, they must be of suf- 
ficient interest to attract the attention of 
the press all over the country. 


Few museums are interested in entering 
| the field covered by the great broadcasting 
systems, nor would it be to their advantage 
to do so. 


The potentiality of the use of the radio 
for keeping any given museum before the 
public and in distributing information is 
largely a local matter which each museum 
must work out for itself in cooperation 
with the other organizations involved. 


Used to Gather Facts 


Some years ago the radio were used in 
gathering data in regard to an unusual 
flight of white herons—young little blue 
herons, snowy herons, and egrets—in the 


Funds for Schools 


This Legislature allocated to schools $6,- 
| 500,000 revenue from motor vehicle licenses 
as the largest source of a total appro-| 
| priation of $7,500,000 to be distributed to 
the counties on a teacher-unit basis in 
order to give all schools an eight-month 
term. 


Taxes on corporations, utilities, chain 
stores and inheritances passed by this 
Legislature are included in the estimate 
of available revenue for general expense. 


| Recommendations for new revenue and 
;estimated yield of each, from which the 
special committee recommends selection 
of sufficient sources to eliminate all but 
1 mill of the State ad valorem levy, are: 


Twenty per cent retail sale tax on 
cigarettes, $1,225,000; increase in intangi- 








ble tax on money, $500,000: increase in Ortheastern portion of the country, and 
occupational license taxes, $200,000; spe- Very many records were secured which 
cial tax on professions, $150,000; docu- Otherwise would never have come to light. 


mentary stamp tax, $1,000,000; transfer of 
|25 per cent of income of self-sustaining 
departments, $100,000; billboard tax, $50,- 
000; graduated scale tax on amusements, 
$750,000; tax on commercial banks and 
finance corporations, $200,000; 1-cent ad- 
diteonal tax on gasoline, $2,225,000; excise 
tax on nonessentials, $300,000; kilowatt- 
hour tax on electricity consumption, $2,- 
000,000; 3 cents a gallon tax on kerosene, 
$750,000. 

The Committee also recommended a 
|}uniform scale of reduction in budget sal- 
aries and a limitation on the State Road 
Department. 


Later the radio was used in gathering in- 
formation concerning an unsual flight of 
snowy owls, with similar success. 

It was also most effectively used in 
connection with the grouse disease in- 
vestigation in New England and New 
York. It has also been used by certain 
;}muscums in securing specimens of cer- 
tain*local animals, such as weasels, and 
oi unusual forms of animals, as for in- 
stance albinos, which from time to time 
come into the possession of people with 
no museum contacts. 

Very many people possess old docu- 
ments or objects of great historical in- 
terest the existence of which is quite un- 
| known to those more or less professionally 
interested in such documents or objects. 
By carefully combing a region with the 
radio a very great amount of material 
of this nature can be brought to light. 

The radio offers a most important ve- 
hicle for the self-expression of a museum 
as a vital force in the territory served 
by it, and also a valuable means for the 
acquisition of desired material in almost 
every line. 

But the radio can be effectively used 
only with due and proper appreciation of 
the characteristics of our American pub- 
lic, and with an adequate regard for the 
basic requireemnts of the radio stations, 


the fiscal year produced sufficient revenue 
from customs duties to offset the decline 
which set in during 1930. 


The next most important source of rev- 
enue to the government is the tax on 
aguardiente, included under monopolics 
which yielded in 1929-30 almost 2,000,000 
pesos. Fees received for services ren- 
dered by the various consulates of the 
republic in 1929-30 amounted to over 1,- 
250,000 pesos. 

Nicaragua 

The Nicaraguan budget for the fiscal 
period July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, esti- 
mated both revenues and expenditures at 
7,013,253.99 cordobas. This figure repre- 
sents a considerable increase over the 
1929-30 budget, which calculated revenues 
at 5,348,837.11 cordobas. As will be noted, 
however, the 1930-31 budget of expendi- 
tures include an item of 1,262,528.36 cordo- 
bas for service of the public debt. 


New State Librarian 
Named in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., July 7, 
Miss Gertrude MacKinney, of Butler, has 


On the side of revenues, general import been appointed by Governor Pinchot as 
duties, the largest single source of income State Librarian to succeed Frederic A. 
to the government, are calculated at about Godcharles, effective July 15. Miss Mace 


Kinney was a member of the State Legis- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) lature in 1923-24. 





If you think that Hupmobile’s 
Free-Wheeling is just another 
selling gadget, take one 
ride and you'll boast about 
it even more than we do. 
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In Operation. of 


- Food Standards 


Substantial Advance De- 
clared Made in Label 


Campaign; First Anniver- 


sary of Act Reached | 


With Federal standards in effect for) 
three of the principal canned foods, and | 
standards for three more to go into ef- 
fect in a few days, the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration feels that substantial 
progress has been made in the pioneer 
task of placing in operation the year-old 
McNary-Mapes Act providing for such 
standards, according to an oral statement 

‘ July 7 by Dr. W. B. White, in charge of 
food control for the Administration. The 
first anniversary of the enactment of the 
law will be July 8, Dr. White said. The 
following information also was given 
orally by Dr. White: 

Standards for canned peas, peaches, and 
pears became effective May 18, the act 
requiring that any product which fails to 
measure up to the Federal specifications | 
must be plainly labeled in a prescribed | 
manner to indicate that fact. 


Peas Inspected 


The earliest of the crops affected, peas, | 
is now being canned, and the first op-| 
portunity is being given to observe the} 
effect of the standards law in actual| 
operation. Inspectors for the Food and 
Drug Administration are checking up on 
canning plants, and have found that the 
pack of peas this season, so far, has been 
of very high quality. Up to date, only a 
small part of the pack appears to be} 
substandard. | 

The inspectors generally have been given 
whole-hearted cooperation by the can- 
ners. There appears to be general satis- 





Progress Shown [ 
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faction with the standards for peas as 
promulgated, with little or no sentiment 
for any revision. One of the functions of 
the inspectors is to see how the standards 
operate, to determine whether any pro- 
visions are unreasonable or should be re- 
vised for other reasons. The inspection 
will cover also the other products for 
which standards have been formulated. | 


Standards will go into effect July 27 for 
canned cherries, apricots and tomatoes. 
Canners are urging that more standards 
be established as soon as possible, and the 
Food and Drug Administration is anxious 
to make progress in their formulation. It 
recognizes, however, that it must proceed 
very carefully so as to make sure that its 
standards are wholly reasonable. It is the 
purpose to cover the principal canned 
foods first. The guides in deciding what 
foods shall be standardized first are, first, 
the importance of the food product, and 
second, the need of standardization. 


Measuring Device 


The pioneer nature of the work is shown 
by the faci that the Administration had | 
to invent a device for measuring accu- 
rately the tenderness of such products as 
peas, peaches, and apricots. Much time 
Was expended in adapting existing systems 
of color measurements to canned tomatoes, 
color. being important in determining the | 
quality of this product. 


The efforts of the inspectors at present 
are largely educational and corrective, 
their chief work consisting in explanation 
of the standards to canners and advising | 
on methods of conforming to the stand- 
ards. They also observe, of’ course, the 
closeness with which the canners follow 
the standard requirements. Training of 
additional inspectors is part of their 
duties, the entire procedure being new 
and necessitating the provision of more} 
trained personnel. 


Although the McNary-Mapes Act is an 
amendment to the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, it is new in operation in that 
it requires the labeling as substandard of 
foods which are suitable for consumption, 
and free from adulteration. Its basic 
principle, however, is the same as that of 
the Food and Drugs Act—that is, protec- 
tion of the consumer. Under the new 
law, the consumer can know whether the 
product purchased is of ordinary table) 
quality, or below that standard and yet 
wholesome. | 


Before the enactment of the McNary-| 
Mapes Act, the housewife could not be sure 
of the quality of the goods bought. There 
was a multiplicity of brands of foods, of 
varying qualities. Also, there were sold 
sometimes foods of varying quality under 
the same brand. Now, unless the quality 
is standard, the product must be labeled | 
to show that it is of low quality. 





try has continued. 
noticeable trends in trade views regard- 


legislative food standards. The last Con- 
gress enacted at the instance of the can- 
ning industry the so-called “Canners’ Bill,” 
amending the Food and Drugs Act so as 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 


to establish and promulgate standards for 
| eomaato classes a cami foods and to|tary of Agriculture authority to establish 
prescribe a form of designation definitely | Standards for canned foods. 


identifying products that fail to meet 
these standards. 


of an industry which 25 years ago was 
by no means United in its support of the 
passage of the food law, now obtaining, 
through appeal to Congress, the passage 
of legislation. imposing more stringent 
regulations upon itself.- Bear in mind that 
this amendment was not sought by the 
Department of Agriculture or the Food 
and Drug Administration—its was formu- 
lated and carried through Congress by 
representatives of the industry itself. 


Industry Receives Aid 


In Meeting Competition 


That industry was not unselfish in seek- 
ing the passage of the measure. It real- 
ized after a quarter century’s experience 
that the Food and Drugs Act has revolu- 
tionizéd its operations. It realized that 
the enforcement of the act had eliminated 
much of the competition resulting from 
the marketing of unfit material and had 
created, as I have pointed out, a species 
of public confidence by completely re- 
moving from the market a class of prod- 
ucts of a quality so low as to bring the 
entire output of the industry into dis- 
repute. 


port and sympathize with the enforcement 
program, not so much because it protects 
the public as because it has definitely out- 
lawed those products which too frequently 
were pictured by the consumer as repre- 
sentative of the entire output of the in- 
dustry. It has recognized that this has 
been accomplished without obstructing 
progress in the legitimate development of 


| the industry. 








Improved Trade Abroad | 
Is Credited to Debt Plan 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
been observed in Italy are lower unem-| 
ployment, a budget surplus during May, 
and a continued reduction of the un-| 
favorable balance of trade, in addition 
to the effect of the probable moratorium. 

In Hungary domestic textiles improved 
and crops were favorable, although the| 
financial situation remains difficult. Sea- 
sonal improvement continued in Czecho- 
siovakia during June. A further recession 
has occurred in Fgypt, owing to adverse 
developments in cotton. Prospects of a 
very small wheat crop in Canada have de- 
pressed conditions in the Prairie Provinces. 
Conditions otherwise being practically un- 
changed. The situation in Newfoundland 
is not satisfactory, except for active paper | 
production. Trade conditions in South 
Africa improved during June, especially 
with the debt moratorium proposal toward 
the end of the month. 

Rising raw silk and rice prices in Japan 
have produced a certain degree of opti- | 
mism. Business confidence has been in- 
creased in the Netherland East Indies by 
debt moratorium prospects, and Philip- | 
pine markets also show a favorable reac- 
tion. Australia exchange is slightly 
stronger. 

No improvement occurred in Ecuador 
during June. The outlook is slightly bet- | 
ter in Colombia, although actual business 
has not increased. The only improvement 
in Venezuela is a slightly stronger cur- 
rency exchange. After slight improvement 
during May, renewed depression occurred 
in Dominican Republic last month. Busi- 
ness is very slack in Cuba without pros- 
pect of improvement. 








Sources of Crude Drugs 


The cultivation of crude botanicals is 
characteristic generally by the remoteness 
of the producing areas from the consum- 
ing centers. While production of certain 
of these products is widely diffused, most 
of the drugs upon which industry depends 
chiefly have well-defined areas of culti-| 
vationg Chichona bark, for instance, orig- 
inates principally in the Netherland East 
Indies, nux vomica is produced largely in 
British India and French Indo-China; 
senna, in northern Africa and British 
India; licorice root in Soviet Rusia, Tur-| 
key and Iraq; pyrethrum flowers in Japan| 
and Yugoslavia; derris root in the Malay 
Archipeligo and Borneo; aloes, in the 
Netherland West Indies; papain in Cey-| 
lon; ergot in Russia and Spain; psyNium | 
seed in France; orris root in central and) 
southern Europe, and buchu leaves South 
Africa. (Department of Commerce.) 





The industry has recognized further 


call for attention today, and that while 


, the law is effective in proteeting the pub- 
‘lic against violations which involve pub- 


lic health, which are offenses against 
decency or which materially influence the 
economic welfare of the purchaser, there 
still exist borderline cases among canned 
foods which, though not definitely illegal, 
represent a degree of inferiority entitling 


reau of Standards, as the custodian of standard weights and measures. 


tries Said to Welcome 
Legal Standards for Their Products 





General Tendency Also Shown to Support Legislation 
For Control of Conditions in Plants 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ardization initiated by the dairy indus-,to secure enactment of standards of fruit | 
One of the most) Preserves and jellies. 


inz food legislation today is the tendency | enthetically I may point out that two 
to look with favor upon the enactment of| methods have been adopted to bring about 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


however, that while glaring abuses in the | Increased Demand 
|manufacture of its commodities seldom 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the purchaser to knowledge of their qual- | 


ity before he invests his money in the 
products. 


Regulation Sought 
Of Quality of Goods 


The purpose of the canners bill, then, 


such legal standards as will insure a 
product sola, for example, as canned peas, 
to be of at least a standard degree of ex- 
cellence; second, to require that an article 


| which has reached such a degree of in- 
|feriority as to offend the purchaser 


if 
bought as canned peas, even though per- 
tectly wholesome and nutritious, will be 


| definitely labeled to show that it is sub- 
standard and therefore will not be bought | 


at the ordinary price of canned peas. 
Since as distributors you are decidedly 


| interested in canned foods and will shortly 


have occasion to deal with products 


| packed since the passage of the canners 


bill, I shall turn aside from my principal 
topic long enough to tell you what has 
been done so far under the authority of 
this amendment. ince it is an amend- 
ment to the Federal Food and Drugs Act 


the measure naturally was assigned to the | 


Food and Drug Administration for en- 
forcement. 


Standards Promulgated 


|On Six Canned Products 


Standards for six canned products have 


already been promulgated. .These cover] 2990 East Houston St 


canned peas, pears, peaches, apricots, 
cherries and tomatoes. All of these com- 
modities canned during the present season 
must, if they are to be sold as standard, 
meet the requirements establshed for 
tenderness, color, uniformity, fill of con- 
tainer and the like. Products which fail 
to meet these standards in some respect 
but which are otherwise free from adul- 
teration will be required to bear the legend 
“Below U. S. Standard Low Quality but 
Not Illegal.” 


The trend in the attitude of the food 
industries in the direction of securing 
legislative authority for the establishment 
of food standards is not restricted to the 
producers of butter and canned foods. The 


preservers in the United States made an| 


earnest attempt during the last Congress 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Other industries have given thoughtful 
consideration to similar proposals. Par- 





the formal enactment of standards. The | 
first is illustrated by the butter standard, | 
which was specifically and definitely en- | 
acted by Congress itself. The second is} 
typified by the canners’ amendment, | 
wherein Congress assigned to the Secre- | 


Control by Department 


Here we have the paradoxical situation | Of Agriculture Favored 


Both methods have their advantages, | 
but the second, wherein Congress con-| 
veys authority to the Department of Agri- | 
culture for the establishment of stand- | 
ards, is growing, I think, in favor, since 
it is recognized by the industries that 
standards so promulgated are less inflex- | 
ible and more subject to ready amendment 
as the needs of the industry and of the 
consumers demand than would. be Iegisla~| 
tively enacted standards like that for | 
butter. | 


There was, in fact, introduced at the | 
last Congress a measure modelled very | 
closely on the canners’ amendment au- | 
thoriging the Secretary to establish at his | 
discretion legal standards for all food} 
products. While action was not taken | 
upon this proposed amendment, I do not} 
think it is too much to believe that as | 
time goes on this tendency in the direc- | 
tion of more definite standardization of 
food products will become more pro- 
nounced, and that future years may see | 
the food industries themselves whole- | 


| heartedly supporting legislation to author- 
|ize legal standardization of all manufac- 
}tured food products. 


It has learned more and more to sup- | 


Another trend in the field of food legis- 
lation which may readily be foreseen is the | 
more extensive legal control of sanitary 
conditions in food manufacturing plants 
and establishments where foods are han- 
dled and sold. With the spread of knowl- 
edge about the disastrous effects of in- 
sanitary conditions in the handling of 
foods, the public has become increasingly | 
appreciative of the importance of the 
strictest cleanliness in food establishments. 


For Cleanliness Seen 


Every one of you can recall conditions al- 
most universally prevalent 25 years ago | 
in the average grocery store which you! 
would not tolerate for a moment today. 
The occasional insanitary grocery is a 
menace to the public and a reflection on 
the intelligence of the distributing trade. 
I do not think it is too much to expect 
that the next decade will witness a vast 
increase in legislative measures, either 
Federal, State or municipal, sought by the 
manufacturing and distributing industries 
themselves for the purpose of imposing 
sanitary restrictions upon the manufac- 
ture and distribution of food supplies sim- 
ilar to those which are now so prevalent 


is first to authorize the formulation |= the milk industry. 


Does not the trend of thought among 
food distributors lead to the conclusion 
that increased confidence in quality on the 
part of the consumer would make such 
legislation and control profitable as well | 
as to the interest of public health? It) 
is significant to note that the canning in- | 
dustries in certain States, notably in Cali- 
fornia and Maine, have already imposed 


Radio Petitions Announced 
, By Federal Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commision relating to broadcasting 
and communications were made public! 
July 7 as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WEAI, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
modification of license amended to request 
daytime only instead of daytime and occa- 
sional hours after midnight. 


WBRE, Louis G. Baltimore, 16-18 North 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., license to cover) 
construction permit granted April 3, 1931, to 
install new transmitter. 

KTAP,. Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., 223 
Texas Theater Building, San’ Antonio, Tex., 
construction permit to move transmitter from 
San Antonio, Tex., to 
811 East Myrtle St., San Antonio, Tex. 

KFEQ, Scroggin & Company, St. Joseph, | 
Mo., modification of license to increase hours 
of operation from 6 a. m. to local sunset to 
6 a. m. to Pacific coast sunset. 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, 269 Pine St., Port- 
land, Oreg., license to cover construction per-| 
mit granted April 3, 1931, for changes in 
equipment. 

Se gre (other than broadcasting): | 

KJK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, King 
Cove, Alaska, renewal of limited public license 
and coastal license. 


KXW, Radiomarine Corporation of America, | 
| Tkatan, 


Alaska, renewal of limited public 
license. 
KSRA, Sebastian Stuart Fish Co., Tyee, 
Alaska, 


license covering construction permit 
for 222, 262, 274, 500, 425, 2,428 ke. 50 and 
200 w. Coastal and point-to-point service. 


W2XBO, United Reseasch Corp., Long Island, | 


N. Y¥., 30-41 Van Pelt Ave., 
construction 
tion date to 


modification of 
ermit for extension of comple- 
ec. 31, 1931, 


| Stitutions are giving 


| ure quietly and without theatrics. 


| foods and drugs. 


STANDARD TYPES OF NATIONAL TESTING BALANCES 





Under a joint resolution of Congress, adopted in 1838, the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to provide for 
each State balances conforming to the standards of the United States; this duty passed to the National Bu- 


A set, as supplied to the States, con- 
und and a small balance; the larger and smaller balances are illustrated. 


College Extension Courses 


Reach Half Million Persons 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


any college subjects may now be had in 
most localities where 10 or more people 
desire to study the same subject. This in- 
struction by corresponce or class work may 
be on secondary, college, or gradute level. 
The number of colleges and universities 
reporting to the Office of Education that 
they do extension work is 443. Probably 
a half million people took extension work 
from the institutions during the past year. 


A number of colleges and universities 
are now giving advice and help in the 
matter of reading courses, first in the se- 
lection of suitable text material and then 
by giving references to information con- 
tained in other texts and magazines. 
Many of the institutions are making their 
libraries available to large numbers of 
people off the campus. 


In some cases institutions are using 
the radio as a means of bringing to the 








| 
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'Pacifie Methods 


Settle Disputes 
In Latin America 


Frequent Disputes Over 


Boundaries There Settled | 


‘ In Most Cases by Means 


| Of Arbitration | 
| [Continued from Page 2.) | 
| Convention on the limitation of force in| 
the collection of contract debts. This con- | 
vention provided the alternative of arbi- | 
tration and submission to the award. This 
solution was accepted with alacrity by the | 
South American Republics, because of | 
their great devotion to international ar- | 
bitration. 

Practically all international controversies | 
of prime importance, which have arisen 
on the South American continent have 
been settled by pacific means. Arbitra- 
tion is to-day a deep rooted and funda- 
mental principle of national policy of the | 
South American Republics. Several of 
their constitutions provide that arbitra- 


tion must be resorted te before war can | 
be declared. | 


The vast majority of disputes which | 
are handled through foreign offices are| 
disposed of by direct negotiations. Only | 
a small proportion of differences which | 
arise between States require adjudication | 
by international tribunals. The situation 
is not unlike that which prevails in the) 
ordinary intercourse between individuals. 
It is the unusual or doubtful case which 
requires judicial settlement. The foreign | 
office of a government is its department | 
of peace. Its primary function is to ad-| 
just international difficulties amicably. | 
When war breaks out, the reason. is fre- | 
quently given that diplomacy has failed. | 


The foregn offices of the South Amer- 
ican Republics have appreciated their | 
high mission of preserving international | 
peace, They have realized that, when | 
cases arise which defy solutions through | 
direct negotiations, it is most convenient 
to have readily at hand an obligatory | 
arbitration or conciliation treaty which | 
may be invoked. An obligatory treaty | 
ptovides for arbitration or conciliation | 
generally, before disputes arise. It is| 
dangerous for States in time of tran-| 
quility and friendly relations to fail to) 
provide orderly processes for the adjust- | 
ment of differences which may arise in | 
the future. When an acute controversy is | 
pending, time may not be available to) 
negotiate treaties before there is a breach 
of the peace. 


Three Methods Used 


Treaties providing for pacific settlement 
of a general character between South 
American States have approched the sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


attention of the general public their of-| ject from three different angles: 


ferings by extension methods. Some in- 
lectures by radio, 
which constitute a parf of a course. 
The University of California, at Berk- 
eley, for the last two Summers has con- 
ducted a notable experiment in adult edu- 
cation. The students who take this work 


| 
| 


1. Treaties providing for commissions of 
inquiry. 

2. Treaties providing for: inquiry and| 
conciliation, | 

3. Treaties providing for arbitration. | 

The most important agreement between 
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Smith, Alberta, 
mental 


Specific cases in spiritual and 
healing. 87 p. Los Angeles. 1931. 
31-11576 
Special libraries assn. Handbook of commer- 
cial and financial services. 92 p. Provi- 
dence, R. J., Special libraries assn., 1931. 
31-26544 
Home economics with- 
out a laboratory, by . and Grace G. 
Reeves; developed in Horace Mann school, 
N. Y. C.; principal—Rollo G. Reynolds. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit ser. no. 3.) 32 p. 
N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 
31-11580 
conviction. 
a 


Switzer, Gretchen M. 


Washburn, Henry B. Men 
(Bohlen lectures. 1931.) a? 
Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-11583 

Woods, Arthur. Dangerous drugs; world fight 
against illicit traffic in narcotics. 123 . 
New Haven, Yale univ. press, 193). 31-26885 


Acheson, Arthur. Shakespeare, Chapman and 
Sir Thomas More, providing more definite 
basis for biography and criticism. 280 
N. Y., E. B. Hackett, 1931. 31-11184 


Baker, Geo. P. Fighting kings of Wessex, 
gallery of portraits. 304 p., illus. N. Y.. 
Dodd, Mead & co., 1931 31-10912 


Beaty, John O., ed. Famous editions of Eng- 
lish poets, by ...and John W. Bowyer. 1312 
p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931, 31-11083 

Bird, John S. Prairies and pioneers. 2d ed. 
56 p., illus Kans. City, Mo., Prtd. by 

MeWhirter-Ammons press, 1931 31-11195 

Bland, Mrs. Jane C. Currier & Ives, manual 
for collectors. 349 p., illus. Garden City, 
N. Y¥., Doubleday, Doran and co., 1931. 


of 
250 p. 


31-10893 

Brooks, Walter R. N. Y.; intimate guide. 348 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-11192 
Bucovich, Marius von. Paris; photographs. 
265 p. of illus. N. Y., Random house, 1930. 


AUTO! as 31-10908 
live in the same dormitory so that they |South American states providing for com-| Calverton, Victor F, Amer. literature at cross- 
may get the maximum amount of practice | missions of inquiry is the Gondra Treaty, | 

in developing the ability to lead discus-| Signed at the Fifth Pan-American Con-| 


sion groups. 


Emerson says that conver-| ference at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923. | 
sation doubles our power; that in an effort | It provides that all disputes shall be sub- 


to unfold our thought to a friend we/ mitted for investigation and report, which | 
make it clearer to ourselves and surround | it has been impossible to submit to arbi- 


it with illustrations that help and de-| tration 


light us, that it may happen that each 


in accordance with existing 


treaties. It excludes questions which af- 


hears from the other a better wisdom than | fected the constitutions of the parties hav- 


anyone else will ever hear from either. 


upon themselves State inspection, sup- 
ported by a tax on output, for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the sanitary excel- 
lence of their products. 


Legislative Control 
Of Advertising Urged 


The Federal law, as well as most State 
laws, applies only to products themselves 
and to their immediate labelings. Sep- 
arate advertising matter is not within the 
control of the Food and Drugs Act. Within 
the past few years there has been more 
than one proposal, and again these did 
not originate in the Department of Agri- 
culture, to extend and amend the Federal 
law so as to cover false advertising. 


It is difficult to anticipate what prog- 


| ress will be made in this direction in a 
| legislative way. 


It is gratifying to know, 
however, that Better Business Bureaus, 
and the food and drug industries them- 
selves in many instances are taking steps 
to control their advertising in the direc- 
tion of moderation in the claims made. It 
is significant, too, that several organiza- 
tions of national scope, dealing in com- 
modities subject to the Food and Drugs 
Act, have gone definitely on record as urg- 
ing and supporting legislative control of 
advertising. Here again we have sections 
of the industries themselves proposing an 
extension of legislative control. 

An amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act intended to check the practice of 
Slack filling has ben advocated by a large 


| portion of the food industry and already 


has passed one branch of the National 
Congress at several sessions. 


come a part of the food law. 

Legislation has been enacted standardiz- 
ing the size of certain containers in- 
tended for the distribution of raw agri- 
cultural commodities. With the tendency 


|cultural commodities. With the tendency in 


industry toward simplification and stand- 
ardization of containers, it may be an- 
ticipated that the future will see a legisla- 
tive enactment outlawing subunit pack- 


ages. 
Value of Regulation 
To Public and Industry 


To sum up, then, we know that the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act has been of im- 
measurable value to the public over a pe- 


riod of 25 years, and of perhaps equal value | 


| to honest business. By increasing consumer 


demand, enforcement of the measure has | 


naturally increased industrial production. 
By largely removing dishonest competi- 
tion, enforcement has increased the profits 
and the good will of the majority in the 
food and drug trades. 

The pure food law, then, has come of 
age. The Food and Drug Administration 
will continue the enforcement of the meas- 
It pro- 
poses to avoid bureaucratic methods wr 
to interpret the law and its effects as im- 
personally as possible. It is our duty to 
enforce this law as it was enacted and 
amended by Congress and as defined by 
the courts. You as consumers want t 
be assured of pure and honestly labele 
As distributors you ob- 
viously desire to furnish your customers 


with goods that will justify their confi- | a dispute are not bound to accept the 


dence. 

I have tried very briefly to show you 
some of the trends in food legislation in 
the United States. I do not want to leave 
you without saying that I appreciate the 
opportunity of meeting with you. Trade 
| understanding of the meaning and pur- 
poses of the Food and Drugs Act is neces- 
Sary to effective enforcement, and I have 
found that direct and informed face-to- 
face discussions with members of the trade 
is a most valuable way of increasing and 
‘cementing such understanding. 


/ 


; I believe | 
that this amendment will ultimately be- | 


_{also excluded questions already settled 


|der all negotiations between the parties| Curtis, C. 


| 
| 


| 


,extending the scope of the Gondra in-| 
| quiry treaty of 1923 and avoiding multi- | 
| plicity of international commissions. 





ing no general treaties of arbitration. It | 
by 
other treaties, provided that cases shall | 
be submitted in which circumstances ren- | 


impossible and where thére is imminent 
danger of armed conflict. In) order to 
submit a case to investigation and report 
under this commission of inquiry treaty, | 
it is not necessary for both parties to agree | 
to the submission. | 


The short-comings of the Gondra Treaty | 
are not only the questions which are ex- 
cepted from its jurisdiction, but there is 
the further fact that it provided only for 
inquiry and report. It failed to make 
provision for the commissions to exercise 
conciliatory functions. This rendered the 
commissions of inquiry impotent to use| 
their good offices to bring the parties to) 
a dispute into agreement. This omission | 
caused many of the delegates to the In-| 
ternational Conference of American States 
on Conciliation and Arbitration which met 
in Washington in December, 1928, to feel 
that the Gondra Treaty required ampli- 
fication. 


Provisions of Gondra Treaty 
The International Conference of Ameri- 


can States on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion was confronted with the problem of | 


The | 
Gondra Treaty had already been ratified 
by 15 States. To provide for independent 
commissions of conciliation would un- 
necessarily complicate the machinery of 
pacific settlement. Therefore, the happy | 
plan was seized upon of preparing a con- 
ciliation convention supplementary to the 
1923 commission of inquiry treaty. 


The General Convention of Inter-Ameri- 


Conference provides that the commissions 
of inquiry under the Gondra Treaty shail | 
have conciliatory powers in all cases which | 
may have arisen or may arise. 


Article 3 of the Conciliation Convention | 
provides that the permanent commissions, 
created by the Gondra Treaty and con- 
sisting of the three senior American diplo-| 
matic agents in Montevideo and Wash- 
ington, shall also ex -rcise conciliatory 
functions. Some delicacy was felt about 
conferring upon the permanent commis- 
sions the conciliatory function, because of 
the fear that they might inject themselves | 
unnecessarily into the ordinary conduct} 
of diplomatic relations between States. A) 
clause was, therefore, inserted in Article 


| 
}can conciliation signed at the Washington | 


3 which provides that the two permanent - 


commissions shall act on their own mo- 
tion only when it appears that there is a 
“prospect of disturbance of peaceful rela- 
tions.” | 


One of the principal values of the 
Gondra inquiry treaty as supplemented by 
the Conciliation Convention is that they 
provide an ample cooling-off time for} 
the parties, so that their mature judg- 
ments may prevail over their emotions.' 
In all, the parties to a dispute may be 
obligated to delay a period of at least 
two years before recovering liberty of 
action. 

The advantage of the inquiry and con- 
ciliation commission is that it may be 
entrusted with deliaate questions of a 
political nature, without lass of prestige 


| or ultimate liberty of action to the parties, 


| 
| 


| 


The disadvantage is that the parties to 


recommendations of the commissicn and 
the question may remain unsettled. How- 
ever, the arrangement has potentialities 
for the solution of questions of a nonlegal 
nature. a 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered before the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. The conclusion of the address 
dealing with arbitration treaties will | 
be published in full tert in the issue | 


of July 9.) | 


roads., (Univ. of Wash. chapbooks, ed. by 
G. Hughes. no. 48.) 51 p. Seattle, Univ. 
of Wash. book store, 1931. 31-10903 
Carey, Fred. Mayor Jim, by... 175 p., illus. 
Omaha, Neb., Omaha prtg. co., 1930. 
31-11196 
Churchill, Frances M. Through the gateway, 
poems by .. .; ed. by Michael O'Connor. 
24 leaves. Holyoke, Mass., Prtd. by Unity 
press, 1931. 31-10899 
Clapham, Alfred W. English romanesque archi- 


tecture before conquest. 168 p., illus. Ox- 

ford, Clarendon press, 1930. 31-10896 

Clemens, Samuel L, Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, by Mark Twain (pseud.). 131 p., 

illus. N. Y., Random house, 1930. 31-11082 

D. Sedgemoor and the Bloody 

assize; history and guide. 118 p._ Lond., 

Simpkin, Marshall, 1930. 31-10917 


Farey, Cyril A. Architectural drawing, perspec- 


tive & rendering, by ... and A. Trystan 
Edwards. 96 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner’s 
sons, 1931. 31-10895 
Gribble, Leonard R. Jesus of the poets; an- 
thology. 157 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 
31-11088 
Harris, Frank. On the trail; my reminiscenses 
as a cowboy. 247 p. Lond., John Lane, 
1930. = 31-11198 
Hawkins, Alice T. Child's guide*to Pacific 
coast. 46 p., illus. Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Wetzel pub. co., 1930 31-10900 
Haworth, Paul L. U. S. in our own times 
1865-1931. 604 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 
1931. 31-11194 
Hole, Hugh M. Jameson raid. 306 p., illus 
Lond., P. Allan, 1930. 31-10911 
Howey, Martha M. Short guide to art of 
Europe. 161 p. Boston, Houghton Miffin 
co., 1931. 31-10894 
Jones, Cecil K. Trozos escogidos, a reader, 


ed. we&h introduction, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by ... Angel C. y Vazquez and 


Henry G. Doyle. 225 p., illus. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1931. 31-10901 
Josephy, Helen. N. Y. is everybody's town, 
by ...and Mary M. McBride. 307 p., illus. 


N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1931. 31-11191 
Kent, Rockwell. Wilderness; journal of quiet 
adventure in Alaska. 243 p., illus. N. Y., 
B. A. Cerf & D. S. Klopfer, Modern library, 


1930. 31-26385 
Knickerbocker, Edwin Van B., ed. Short 
plays. 532 p. N. Y., H. Holt & co., 1931. 


31-11085 

I sailed with Chinese pirates, 
Lond., Arrowsmith, 1930. 

31-10913 

Mawson, Christopher 0. S. Roget dictionary 

of synonyms and antonyms. 600 p. N. Y., 

31-26743 


. 
Lilius, Aleko E. 
illus. 245 p. 


G. P. Putnam's sons, 
Merriam, Harold G., ed. 


1931 
Northwest verse, an- 


thology. 355 p. Caldwell, Id., Caxton print- 
ers, 1931 31-11181 
Montagu, Edwin S. Indian diary, by .. ., 
secy. of state for India, 1917-1922. Edited 
by Venetia Montagu. 410 p. Lond, W. 
Heinemann, 1930. 31-10914 
Munday, Mrs. Luta. A mounty’s wife, life} 


story of one attached to the force, but not 


of it. 217 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1930 
31-11197 

Palmer, Thos. W. Oil laws of Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil and Peru. 13 p. N. Y., 1930 
31-4662 

Pope, Arthur U. Introduction to Persian art 
since 7th century, A. 236 p./ N. Y.., 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1931 31-26737 
Schweikert, Harry C. Adventures in English 


literature, edited by .. ., Rewey B. Inglis, 
Alice C. Cooper, Marion A. Sturdevant and 


Wm. R. Benet. 1133 p., illus. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace & co.. 1931 31-11084 
Shepard, Augustus D. Camps in the woods, 
by ...A.I. A. comp. and ed. by R. W. Sex- 
ton. 96 p., illus. N. Y., Architectural book 
puy., 1931. 31-10891 


Smith, Vincent A. History of fine art in India 
& Ceylon, by .. . 2d ed., rev. by K. de B. 


“STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
pariment in the State given below, 


Bienn. Rept. of Atty. Gen., for bienn. 
period ended Nov. 1, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by M. Q. Sharpe, Atty. Gen. Pierre, 
1930. 

6th Bienn. Rept. of Coal Mining Comm 
for period ended Je. 30, 1930 Submitted 
to Gov. by N. F. Stewart, Comr. Pierre, 
1930. 

Rept. of State Bd. of Embalmers, 
bienn. period ended Je. 30, 1930. 
to Gov.iby Carl Behrens, Secy. 

Md.—64th Ann. Rept. of 
Showing Condition of 


Submitted 
Pierre, 1930 
State Bd. of Educ. 
Public Schools for 


yr. ended July 31, 1930. Submitted to Gov 
by Henry M. Fitzhugh, Pres. Annapolis, 
1930. 


Ind.—Conf. on Child Health and Protection, 
Follow-up of White House Conference. Spon- 
sored by Gov. Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1931. In- 
dianapolis, 1931. 

Rules and Regulations to regulate Use 
Handling, Storage and Sale of Inflam- 
mable Liquids and Gases and Products 
Thereof and as to Garages in State Al- 
fred Hogston, State Fire Marshal. Rules 
Effective from and after Feb. 10, 1931. In- 
dianapolis, 1931 

Bd. of Registration for Architects. 
ter of Registered Architects. 
1, 1929. Indianapolis, 1930 

Taxing Units of State, 1931. 
Tax Comrs. James Showalter, 
dianapolis, 1931. 
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In Force Sept. 


State Bd. of 
Chrm, In- 
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Patent 
Improvement on 
Autogiro Issued 


New Method of Mounting 
Rotating Wings Designed 
To Aid in Reducing Vi- 
bration of Craft 


The method of mounting the rotative 
wings of the autogiro airplane of which 
he is the inventor and patentee has been 
improved by Juan de la Cierva of Madrid, 


|Spain, to whom an American patent has 


just been issued to cover the improvements, 
The new patent is assigned by mesne as- 
signments to the Autogiro Company of 
America, a Delaware corporation. 

The improvements, the inventor states, 
are directed particularly to the method of 


| jointing the wings to their common axis 


|inclination to 


for 


of rotation with the object of producing 
automatically a variation of the aerody- 
namical incidence of the wings in different 
angular positions around the circle of ro- 
tation. 

In revolving wing systems, it is ex- 
plained, variation in pressure due to dif- 
ference in speed of the advancing and the 
retreating wings relatively to the air 
stream produces a flapping or beating 
movement, the advancing wing rising by 
reason of the greater pressure thereon 
whilst the retreating wing descends, due 
to dimished pressure. This, results, it is 
stated, in the wings working a widely 
Varyi@g incidence in different angular 
positions. 

Object of Invention 

The primary object of the present in- 
vention is declared to be to diminish this 
range of incidence. This object, it is as- 
serted, is obtained by arranging the axes 
of the hinge joints of the wings in such 
a manner that a wing in rising is caused 
to decrease its positive incidence and in 
descending to increase its incidence. 

This arrangement of the hinge-joint is 
effected, it is stated, by setting the axis 
of the hinge joint of each wing at an 
the axis of symmetry of 
the wing, such that the smaller angle with 
the axis of symmetry is forwardly dis- 
posed with regard to the direction of the 
rotation of the system. 

To obviate a change in relative posi- 
tion by the rising and falling of the 
wings—which would make the system 
assymmetrical and set up _ vibratory 
stresses in the wings—the axes of the 
hinge joints, it is explained, already in- 


P- clined in plan, are inclined if elevation 


to an extent sufficient to restore the swing- 
ing movement of the axis of symmetry 
of each wing substantially to a plane, 
which also is parallicl to the general axis 
of rotation of the system. 

Operation Explained 

The drawings accompanying the appli- 
cation show a plan view and a-view in 
elevation mounted in accordance with _the 
invention with graphs to demonstrate the 
effect of inclining the hinge joints in ac- 
cordance with the improved design. 

The general axis of rotation of the shaft 
is around t®e shaft (A); (B) is a sup- 
porting member for the wings ‘C). Bear- 
ings (D) project from the support ‘B), 
and carry the pin (E), which constitutes 
the axis of the hinge joint by which the 
wing is secured. 

In figure 1, the pin is inclined with 
respect to the longitudinal axis of symme- 
try of the wings, instead of being set 
perpendicular thereto—as heretofore—in 
such wise that the smaller angle (n) with 
the axis of symmetry is forwardly dis- 
posed with regard to the direction of ro- 
tation, indicated by the arrow (r). The 
pin is also inclined to the general axis of 
rotation. - 

“The amount of inclination,” says the 
inventor, “obviously depends upon the 
range of incidence normally adopted by 
the wings in rising and falling, which in 
turn is governed by the aerodynamic char- 
acteristics of the wings.” 

In the construction proposed, it is stated, 
the prolongation of the path of move- 
ment of the wing’s longitudinal axis of 
symmetry does not coincide with the axis 
of the shaft, but is substantially parallel 
thereto. By displacing the bearings for- 
wardly, it is asserted, such coincidence 
may be obtained. 


Rotation of Wings 

In Fig. 3, the harmonic curve (w) rep- 
resents rigidly rotating wings. Because 
the wings, in this case, are not hinBed 
jointed to the center of rotation, the curve 
is flatter than the curve (x), which is a 
harmonic curve representing wings hing- 
edly jointed with the axis of the hinge 
joint perpendicular to the axis of sym- 
metry of the wing. 

The curve (y) represents the effect due 
to inclination of the hinge joint in ac- 
cordance with the invention, showing the 
maximum change of incidence at the 
highest and lowest position of the wings 
in relation to the curve (x). Curve (z) 
represents the geometric sum of the curves 
(x) and (y), showing the range of coinci- 
cence in a complete revolution to be di- 
minished by the inclination of the hinge 
joint. The highest and lowest positions 
relatively to the mean plane of rotation 
assumed by the wings in flight are marked 
at (M) and (m). 

Rights in the invention are protected 
issued June 23, 
1931, by the United States Patent Office. 











Codrington 238 p., illus Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1930 31-10898 
Smock, John C. Greek element in English 
words, by’. ed. by Percy W. Long. 267, 
356 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-10904 
Strachey, Mrs. Amy (Simpson). St. Loe 
Strachey; his life and his paper. 387 p. N. 
Y., Brewer & Warren, 1931. 31-25546 
Strasser, Roland. M ol horde, by... 
tr. from German b; i 346 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Cape & H. Sn 1, 1930 31-10915 
Tillman, Lewis. Family biography of Lewis 
Tillman, 2nd. 117 p. Wash., D. C., 1931. 
31-11190 
Wescott, Glenway. The babe’s bed. 46 p. 
Paris, Harrison, 1930 31-11089 
Westermarek, Edvard A. Wit and wisdom in 
Morocco; study of native proverbs. 448 p. 
Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1930 31-10905 
Wright, Frank L. Modern architecture: Kahn 
lectures for 1930. Pub. for Dept. of art and 
archaeology of Princeton univ (Princeton 
monographs in art and archaeology.) 114 p, 


Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1931. 
31-26857 
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° PAGE 5 
° = | the unadjusted index was 6 per cent be-| : 
Approval Given ‘Copper Auto Tags | e h ~ e l D lin | low ‘April and 32 per cent below May, COMmercial Stocks 
“Troed in Arizona | USS Than Seasonal Decline Recorde Te | 
| rged tn Arizona gpif-iton production in May was smaller Of Grain Increase 
| | e an in the two preceding months and 
eer ee ee | eos | In Industrial Production in Month [3823 rcevn gs With Ex 
a | st time this year. May production was | . rs , . 
s - é Governor Hunt Sees Value as | uc 10n in on |38 per cent below last year, which is the All Holdings With Exception of 
Office Furniture 4¢ertising Medium to Offset | ern recgune o aedion tee ee te:| Oats Expanded 
Added Cost M D ‘ . industry were estimated at slightly less| ea 
c ’ | ‘ 1 
eae a ae oe v r } ; than 45 per cent of capacity. Furnaces Commercial stocks of all the principa 
R i d T d P 1 R : PHOENIX, Ariz., July 7 ay ae ere Att ibuted Wholly to Smaller Mineral Out- > 7 were 105, a net loss of 8 from|grains, except oats, in store and afloat at 
x js be . ” . e ° ri a - i 
“Y rr rade Fractice heg- Automobile license plates made of cop-| put; Volume of Business Down to M ay Level; Building Con- | the sad: hanes avai one-third of the larger United States markets were 
ulations Are Announced | per may be adopted by Arizona if a sug- we Steel ingot production continued to de- | @"ser_on July 4 than on June 27, the 
Following Their Accept | geeten: by Governor George W. P. Hunt| tracts Increased in J une jeeee gradually and during May the out-| Department of Agriculture stated July 7. 
i PI . |put was 8 per cent below April, and 37|Grain stocks July 4 and June 27 respec 
The Governor has written to the chair- | per cent below May, 1930. A decline in! tively w iv follows by the De- 
ance by the Industry man of the State Highwa ; tively were given as fo y 
) y Commission, | ¥ production is usual in May, but the per- ; i ; 
PEF C. E. Addams, suggesting that specifica-| arene fares Page 1.) (ough; sone amatiee and tele- creased by almost 3 per cent as compared | centage drop this year he larger han partment, in bushels: E 
[Continued from Page 2.1 tions for the 1932 license plates should m es at wholesale in May were mpanies declined by 0.8 per cent,| with the April loadings, whereas a slight/in any May since 1924. In the first five} Wheat, 204,175,000 and 203,491,000; 
P y A only 2.1 per cent above their prewar level.|@Nd pay rolls declined 0.9 per cent. A/| increase is normal for this period. Load- i . 0 7 . 
call for copper and that all bidders should : | ats 7 months of 1931, production was 35 per|corn, 8,217,000 and 7,279,000; oats, 7,550,000 
mission relate to price discrimination, | The ecli slight increase 7 
5 | be ired to te fi | y declined 2.7 per cent between April | Sig in employment is usually|ings of merchandise during May were 9| cent 1} h aaa 00 and 9,989,000: 
secret payment of rebates; giving money — quote figures on copper! ang May, one of the largest declines since|Tecorded from April to May by these| per cent under May, 1930, and 15 per cent ess than in the corresponding pe-|and 8,042,000; rye, 10,155,000 and 9.80.00: 
to representatives of competitors’ cus- | Plates. ‘the beginning of the downward move- | Utilities. : See lesee Orel Ga Cit Gare DORE ne ee, San re maemer e- | baring, 6087 100 End CTO, ae 
tomers; inducing breach of contaot; en-| “While there might be a slight differ-|ment in 1929, and exceeded only by the| The proportion of trade-union members| ucts and ore were the only commodity erated at 46 pet cent of capacity in May | 803,000 and 769,000. 
ticing employes’ competitors; false adver-| ential of cost in favor of other metals,”|drop from June to July, 1930. As com-| employed during May was the same as in| groups recording an increase in average +o pede with 49 per cent in April) There were also 6,021,000 bushels of 
tisement of grade or quality of goods;|the Governor said, “I believe that this| pared with July, 1929, the index in May,|April, but was 5 per cent under May,| weekly loadings as compared with the y= li per cent in May last year. The| Canadian grain in store in bond at United 
shipping on consignment with the intent | would be offset by the advantages in ad-| 1931, was 27.2 per cent lower. 1930, and 14 per cent under 1929. The| April loadings. The average monthly | ape in activity was unchecked in June| States markets July 4 as compared with 
of injuring a competitor; defamation of | vertising and other ways which would) 4s g'resuit of a drop,of 8.8 per cent|!OW point in employment of trade-union | merchandise movement in less than car-| oe recently operations dropped to 35) 5,409,000 bushels on July 27, and 15,513,- 
competitors; and selling goods below cost | attach to the copper plates. lin livestock prices and ean prices | Members was recorded in January and|load lots during the first five months of ine Sen 7 oe Unfilled orders of 000 bushels a year ago. 
with the intent of injuring a competitor.) “As you know, Arizona is the largest|of cotton, wool, hay, eggs and potatoes, February. 1931, was 11 per cent under the average| the end ‘of ay eet egy Stocks of domestic grain a year ago 
Group II rules accepted by the Com-/ producer of copper of all the States. My/| farm products prices fell 4.3 per cent be-| An increase of 2 cents per hour was| for the same period in 1930 and 15 per|the preceding month and i yer cont | We I eee 
mission as expressions of the trade per- administration is at present engaged in|tween April and May, 1931, and in the reported in the wages of common labor | Cent under 1929. below a year ago, the decline being in | 6206000 bushels, cate, 10.580000 See 
tain to publication of price lists; contracts; an effort to obtain a tariff on foreign’! latter month averaged 6.2 per cent below in road building during May, bringing the| Decreased movement of freight has nat- | line with seasonal expectations for the |) >< 12,368,000 bushels; barley, SOeiay 
as business obligations; false invoicing; | copper entering the United States for|1913. Prices of grains in May remained | average rate to 37 cents. The average|urally been reflected in an increased num- | month : : bushels, and flax 420,000 bushels. 
and distribution of lawful statistics. the protection of our domestic industry.| at about their April levels. All classes of hourly-wage rate for this type of labor| ber of surplus freight cars. While the| Driaae have continued to display weak = ee 
The Commission's official statement to| “We are continually urging the advan-|foods were lower in May than in April, | for the first five months of the year was|number of idle freight cars gradually de-| ness during recent weeks * The composite | "Ve, months of 1931 was about 30 per 
% the trade follows in full text: tages and superiority of copper for many| 1931, and as a consequence the combined | 4 cents below that during the same period creased during the first four months of} jron and stcel price was slightly otiee cent less than in the same period of 1930. 
GROUP I—Rule 1 (a). purposes. I think we should practice what | index of all foods declined 3.6 per cent; in 1930 and 2 cents under 1929. the year, May witnessed an upward turn.| jn May than in the preceding month and Employment in the industry was higher 
ee ceinihe- wet ioe we preach. Furthermore, I believe that|meat prices declined the most, 6.9 per | |The average number of idle cars during}, further decline in June carried the than in April and the adjusted index ad- 
a Ae copper license plates would be more sym-| cent. - Due to considerable price drops in Department Store Sales | May was 2 per cent greater than in April| weekly average to $30.99 t Prices vanced slightly; the pay-roll index, which 
proved the following for ae Sen ‘s. bolical of Arizona than plates made of|three types of building materials, the) ¢) 10 Per C L and 39 per cent greater than reported for! of steel billets bod, ae sired in Me vol. | unadjusted for seasonal variations, was 
— 1, Group I, as published July 40, any other metal.” |group as a whole declined 3.1 per cent.|* tow er Cent Loss | May last year. The peak in the number | jowing several cialis ar acne” The 6.8 per cent above April. Employment 
Ps ’ L —_-- Nonferrous metals and miscellaneous! Department-store sales during May,/0f surplus cars in the present depression] gecline in the com osite rice of steel | ¥25 19 per cent below May last year and 
e “It is an unfair trade practice for any ele products were 6.9 per cent and 1.7 per|measured by dollar volume, were 10 per | Was recorded in December, 1930. |scrap continued po ; _ iene. for Pay rolls were 26 per cent. lower, but in 
person engaged in interstate commerce, P an to Stabilize cent lower, respectively, in May than in| cent less than in the preceding month and Dividend payments of steam railroads | May wate abot 98 per cent alae ‘ant both cases the comparison was more favor- 
in the course of such commerce, either April. Petroleum products declined 4 per|9 per cent less than in the same,.month| during May totaled $32,500,000 compared | year able than in April. 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in e lcent, chemicals were 1.7 per cent lower, |last year, according to the adjusted index| with $38,100,000 in April and $36,600,000 ; New passenger-car registrations in April 
price between different purchasers of com- Em lo ment Said mixed fertilizers were nearly 1 per cent|of the Federal Reserve Board, which takes| in May last year fe Metal Industry Show were 32 per cent greater than in March 
modities, where the effect of such dis- p y |}ower, while house furnishing goods were into account the seasonal variation in de- Th ; Se eee ee Te [but were about 26 per cent below ‘a year 
onneaeeen may “« _ perp oan . fr per ~~ lower in May, =. than in/ mand and the number of business days in| cae SS ee ee Decline in Employment ago. Sales were held at the April level 
competition or tend to create a monopoly T B P the receding month. Rubber rices|the month. The average of sales for ‘ : ee a early i , aper ; 
sme ee ar ames provided toxt| — LOB PrOgTeSSNG |strenstnenea somewnat ond, averesed 3 fs "hve months of ine year as 75 Der he Gteuing aRtar tse ie tke Naum | oae teal Ingen. ag menses hy the Bae OF (he ont and May Festal 
nothing herein contain shall prevent per cent higher in May than in April, cent less than in 1930. Stocks of goods ‘ “ “' ; i cee er " wer : » below i) Rew i 
discrimination in price between purchas- | a ae rea 1931. Prices of semimanufactured arti- in department stores, according to the bea- freight moving through the canals was | adjusted production index of the Federal i ake aa = “ig a. an ae 
e A ° i‘ : , ; : | materially increased during May, although| Reserve Board, was unchanged in May) ‘Or the irst four. months of 1931 were 
ers of the same class on account of dif Emer ene CommitteeCh cles were 3.9 per cent lower in May than |sonally adjusted index of the Federal Re- : : 8 ; bout 31 ent below ; 

: alr- ‘ ; yf ome, , the volume was substantially under May|from the low point for the depression %bout 31 per cent below those of the same 
ferences in the grade, quality or quantity | ~ y in April, while raw materials and finished serve Board, were the same at the end | jact year y reached in April. Production i > period last year and preliminary May 
of the commodity sold, or that makes only | man Says Business Is Ree. Products were each 2.6 per cent lower. of May as for April, after showing a grad- | — 28 per oe Pel a “oo age Bed figures for 40 States show a decline for 
due allowance for differences in the cost | inde ‘ Farm prices in the middle of May were Wal decline during the first quarter of Construction Less Acti | being slightly Tanger Geta the ceaiaee tae | that month of 28 per cent as compared 
of ‘elling or transportation, or discrimi-| ognizing Its Own Power 55 per cent lower than in April ‘The the year, ‘The unadjusted index of thes De ty Seasonal Loss —_| they it, Y¢ymonths of the year. Em= WE) Ma mm 

| - ‘ s i ved a s ncrease durin eto i i ains ; , i i i 
Ceemgauniaiae made in goed feith to meet| To Meet the Situation -— ae ae ee in poultry | May. & *) CRSORA: O8s ployment in the industry remains steady, | _ Production of pneumatic casings ad- 
ooo ; products, 14.4 per cent. y pre ; | Construction, showing the usual seasonal| the adjusted index varying but slightly | vanced 6 per cent in April from the March 
competition; and provided further, that ——_—_—__—_ ‘ declined 8.1 per cent between April and| Five and ten cent store sales during during th t f . - | level, b i , - 
nothing herein contained shall prevent) [Continued from Page 1.] May, 1931, and cotton and cottonseed and| May, adjusted for seasonal variation | tendency, was less active in May ttan in ployment was 17 per “x wn rc year 21 yer _ —— inary Soin — 
persons engaged in selling the products | oo meat animals were lower by 5.1 per cent | showed little change from the preceding April. The number of square feet and} ago. The vol of pay iis failed to | May indicate cher tneceess tn Someaall 
of this industry in commerce from select- fold approach of the President's Emer-| ing 66 . on tively. Bo change | month, but lightly bel h 1 5 f go. volume of pay rolls. failed to | May indicate a further increase in produc- 
7 lgency Committee to th bl hich | 224 6.6 per cent, r spectively. c ge I , but were slightly ow the volume | value of all types of contracts awarded | hold the slight gain of early Spring and|tion during that month. Employment in 
ing their own customers in bona fide trans- | S°ncy e problem which’ was registered in price of grains. Fruits | in the same month of last year. The sales w in May fel ; ‘ 
actions and not in restraint of trade.” |e a — trade associ-| ang vegetables are the only farm products volume of these stores during the first |, SE Ok One 52 er amt, eee receasion— ise <a ee > oe ae foul aod the adj sted Cae be od 
ations and other ‘O a. J s = s i , } py a year ago. ’ ne adjusted index advance 
Discrimination in Price trial firms, and through State ‘ak oom | — a 2 — ao — cm na —— of the oa: ot ee Sas wns, ae Zz — oy Mine production of copper and zinc on 5 per cent while “the unadjusted index 
Rule 1(b).—The Commission substituted, munity groups. The cooperation of the| vets range from a a. oer aaek Dat lat the toe ae oe period of either | 53 per cent smaller. During the first five |0Wer than in April, but lead production Of Pay rofls was up over 6 per cent. The 
and approved the following for subdivi- New England Council with the President’s|  petaij g =tnen of foods ecuatuna <i fee ; P - or months of the year the number of square | S©ored a sharp gain. High stocks and low indexes of employment and pay rolls were 
sion (b) of Rule 1, Group I, as published | Emergency Committee for Employment as-| wine in . a) ana on the tech of} Mail-order sales, after an unusually) feet of floor space in contracts awarded | Prices continue to be the dominating fac- 16 per cent and 26 per cent, respectively, 
July 25, 1929: sures @ comprehensive coverage of em-| the month = about 2.5 per cent tomer | ree inerease from March to April,! and the value were each 28 per cent less tors in the industry. Stocks of refined below a year ago. Production and ship- 
e “That no manufacturer shall discrimi-|Ployment problems in New England, Mr. | er amounting to 21 per cent, declined from than in the correspondin riod of 1930, | COPPer (North and South America) again ments of pneumatic tires for the first four 
nate either directly or indirectly, in the Hook said. | Sy a ter teal OF eee cee eke ke |e en re eee Hh 0 |  mecttents sarushion date ian “|inereased 8 per cent in May with result-|months were about 11 per cent below 
as ser caan dike Saracens. . |Of the 42 articles of foods on which reg- | jected commercial cities showed a seasonal | , a ential construction which continues | ant weakness in the price. Blister stocks last year. 
a ; Plan of Employment jular quotations are received 35 declined, | decline from April to May, and continued | © be in small volume declined from April] were reduced, but the in in refined, World stocks of cr rubb i 
é whether in cash or as a credit in con-| he Council will function under the fol-|3 advanced, and 4 remained unchanged |belowathe level of the corresponding pe- '© May. Although the number of square | and blister combined was more than 27 creased during M —s SS eer a 
nection with a sale of steel office furni- jowing credo adopted in its meeting last between April and May, 1931. Retail prices riod last year. feet and value of contracts awarded for r eae | oe a g May to 6 new ee 
ture, where the effect of such discrimina-| wee, . of foods in May, 1931, were about 21 per a ; this type of construction were only mod 000 short tons. Domestic shipments of re- at the end of the month were nearly 10 
tion’ may be to substantially lessen com- “*°* . ach cent higher than in 1913. | Commercial failures in each of the ately smaller during the first ies. mantis eenel qepuee a Stee Ware FS pee eens teen | tar cons Cee en 26 Oe ee 
petition or tend to create a monopoly; “(1) It is the obligation of business to Fi : months since January has shown a marked | of 1931 than in the correspondin ri oo in April and 40 per cent below|the year. These figures partly explain the 
provided, that this shall not prevent dis- imitiate and pursue such policies and prac- inancial Markets decrease in the excess of failures over | of 1930, they were 50 and 4 pe & ee last year. Exports of refined copper and | continued weakness in crude rubber prices, 
crimination in prices or allowances neces-| tices as will make governmental interven- | Continns Dedine the same month in 1930. January estab- than in the first five months ™ on ess | products also were lower in May and were . é 
sarily resulting from differences in the ‘i0! unnecessary in matters which busi- oie 4 : 4, lished a new high record of 3,316 and value of contracts awarded d 2 The | 43 per cent below a year ago. Electrolytic Textile Operations 
make or model of the used office furniture SS should handle for and by itself. | Activity in the financial and security although the number for May was above | ,, lis eee warded during May for| copper advanced % of a cent a pound SI I 
bought, or that makes only due allowan “(2) The current depression has d markets during May continued on vir- the 2,000 mark, the increase over a year PUblic works and utilities was considerably | from the low of 8 cents in the latter part |/#0W Improvement 
ee eee -_ — = wae amet coe oe See aay tually the same low level which charac- ago was only 69. The total of liabilities Maller than in April and 28 per cent less | of June and lead prices were also marked| Textile manufacturing operations have 
tion or discrimination made in cond tales plans by management to provide 2g a terized conditions in April although since | in May was below that of the same month — = the same month of 1930. For the| up. Tin stocks at the end of May rose shown improvement since the beginning 
to meet competition.” bility of employment more adequately in| the beginning of — there has — some jast year, but somewhat above the pre- per ae ae hog Bad was only 2.8) to a new record while prices continued of the year and in May were on a slightly 
Rule 2—The Commission substituted the future than in the past. ion a te oe 2 on Gms shee teen | nene month, The increases in failure | ieepcantiee, ine : to decline. higher level than in the preceding month, 
da ved the followi ‘(3) Such pl h oe , 3 . over May a year ago were largely among! _ of cement, which is or- Shipments of all classes of machinery according to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Seas t as Sublished —. = sae a va ae Sees A Se = — o sae = 0 were 14 —_ De manufacturers and small retail dealers, a ero in May than in April, in-| are relatively small as compared with a Seasonally adjusted indexes of production 
. , y 29, : . a, § , S, less. ough security prices showed aj while the group of agents and brokers Creased for the third consecutive month| year ago, but slight gains in s in-|and employment. Mill con tion of 
The secret payment or allowance of 33 determined by each employer, and slight advance during the second week of showed a decline. Liabilities of both the | and was 25 per cent ti i Lt — Se ieee 2 mee w- y mf een ae 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or wun-/| Should include provision for making the the month, brokers’ loans declined stead- manufacturers and of the a Shi greater than in April.| stances were registered between April and '&W cotton in the United States during 
ae t ’ ‘ > agents and|Shipments of maple flooring increased for|May. Activity in machine tool plants, M&y was less than in either the preceding 
coe ee _ — * plans effective. a 2 ily every week and have continued down- prowers were less than in May, 1930, but| the fifth consecutive mgnth and were 2.8|as measured by shipments, was slightly monh or the same month last Boni Aver- 
t , etly exten Under these guiding principles, Mr. Ward throughout the first half of June. the traders and merchants showed an in-| per cent larger in May than in April.) above April, but only half ‘ ‘| age monthly consumption during the first 
ing to certain purchasers special services| Hook said, many New England companies , Since the beginning of the present month crease. The number and liabilities of | New orders for fabricated structural sael ago. Gkinieats of Sooner eae con five months was likewise less than in the 
A ig ates ts Se | wal intenatly thelr activities to promote ony oie. a Sanees werd Pe large failures during May were less than | after increasing sharply from March to| advanced to the highest sve aan teas corresponding period of last year 
, ,| employ: y . e erien: severa ; ; “a a . , ’ ee 
with the intent and with the effect of in-| roan 9 steering Soup beeen. will he 2 featured by marked advances in prices| = ee a ee ; bo date int — mal ee ee | core’ ee 2 eee See Taney | aie ot row eet) ee 
4. juring LS competes and where the effect! cused not only on the present problem of 4nd by new high daily turnovers for the Sw nay ng | 1930 point reached in November, _ ae. pagent a tee oe — a — = a grediuat 
may © substantially lessen competi- | i 101 ear. Rates on call and ti oa a . y, 2 7 y, erably | decrease during the first five months o 
tion or tend to create a monopoly w top| pidinnte bo meant the Samanale anuaiien ing May eetnad new low > ee per cent below the volume of the same| Construction costs, as indicated by the| Pelow last year and less than half those the year, but were greater at the end 
unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair but also on the long-time problem of Year and the call renewal rate on several month last year. Newspaper advertising prices of structural steel*shapes, cement, | f May, 1929. of May than for the corresponding period 
trade practice.” scheduling production and employment “ays touched 1 per cent, the lowest since showed little change from the preceding | lumber, and the rates paid common labor,| Machinery exports for the first five in either of the two preceding years. 
eines ah Caines more evenly. ployment | ast September. ; ae oe - oh po less than * ene ey continuously since | months of usaf were 38 per cent less in| Production and shipments of cotton 
: s ; . f nm May were 0. value an last year. Indivi S | iles ri F Fi 
Rule 3.—The Commission _ substituted Code of Council Bond yields showed no change during 2 | cent less than in the same Sandie oe | declined as follows: A tg pe poe eee oe eee re yout 
and approved the following for Rule 3,| In addition to the three-point credo ay as compared with the preceding Exports During May |The declining tendency of building ma-| a@gticultural, 33 per cent; and electrical, | SI ts w ly 91 per a 4 
e ] - onth and weekly averages of bond prices : f~*y g ; ctrical,, Shipments were only 91 per cent of cur 
— -. eee omy 25, 1929: ; pay Pigg Aang oF otumed by the Counall 88 varied only slightly from the beginning of Fell Off 5 Per Cent | aeog taieeees bg yn and brick houses | 30 per cent. rent production, and stocks at the end 
rectly to give or permi ynole, rial Committee of the y ; , . , at least temporarily, et . ay e increas 
to be given or offer to give money or Council has recommended a more compre- a _— of — on capital Although the value of United States| |. “ oar | Automobile Production Set aie aoaeee ‘i. lee tronalled 
anything of value to agents, employes, | hensive code to New England employers. | j, april 7. cae a oon — n on foreign trade in May, 1931, fell to the low- Shipments of Animals | Well Mai . orders at the end of the month were be= 
or representatives of customers or pros. Numerous firms have accepted it. The in pr , but the dec ~w we particular est level in recent years, the percentage ion d Duri swe faintained low the volume of either the preceding 
pective customers or to agents, employes, |code follows: eee inasmuc i * < financing decline in exports from the month imme- | crease uring May Automobile production, which reached a} month or the same month last year. 
or representatives of competitors’ cus- “(1) It is ever the obligation of busi- oo — = gro y low levels since diately preceding was only slightly, The physical movement of animal prod- seasonal peak in April, was well main-| Sales of standard cotton piece goods dur- 
tomers or prospective customers, without Ness to initiate and pursue such policies ¢ Par 5 ree ; greater and that in imports slightly less| ucts into wholesale channels duri , | tained in the first half of May following ing May were 71 per cent of production, 
the knowledge of their employers or prin- | @Md practices as will make governmental, The low level of activity during May than the usual seasonal variation. The)... asente uring May,| which operations were reduced. Total| compared with 61 per cent in iApril " 
cipals, as an inducement to influence their | iNtervention unnecessary in matters which |? both general trade and the security drop in exports during May, 1931, was 5 Presented by the combined index| production in the United States and) wool receipts ¢ : 
employers or principals to purchase or bUSiness should handle for and by itself; Markets is reflected in the aggregate fig- per cent and the fall in imports was|Shown in the table, recorded the usual|Canada was about 7 per cent below Apri! ng sderabt at Boston during Stay 
contract to purchase industry products “(2) One constructive result of the cur-| Ure for bank debits. The totals for New only 3 per cent. Average daily exports sharp increase over the month of April,|}and 26 per cent below May 1930. The pre considerably above those in the Digs 
from the maker of such gift or offer, or Tent depression should be a definite plan York City, as well as those for the coun- amounted to $6,600,000 and imports to $5.- | but was about the same as in the corre- | May decrease was in line with seasonal th a soe oe wert on 
to influence such employers or principals | °° the part of business management to ‘TY outside the large financial center, were 800,000. The net merchandise export bal- sponding month of each of the two pre- expectations and the adjusted index of : - — month last yeas: Se ae 
to refrain from dealing or contracting to | Provide for stability of employment more somewhat lower in May than in April. ance for the month totaled $23,000,000. ceding years. Marketings of animal prod- | the Federal Reserve Board was unchanged aver ‘the preceding month Was Gat aay 
deal with competitors, is an unfair trade | @dequately than in the past; Aggregate bank debits for New York City As compared with the corresponding pe- ucts have shown seasonal increases for for the month. The output for the first [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
practice.” _ “(3) The first essential of such a plan Mave declined slightly more than 30 per riod of 1930, the dollar value of both ex- each of the months since ruary, at a saa : 
Rule 4.—The Commission substituted | iS @ determination by the individual em- Cet since May of last year, while the ports and imports in May, 1931, showed a|Which time a marked decrease in live-;~ 
and approved the following for Rule 4, Ployer of what constitutes his stable force ‘¢cline for the same period in debits out- drop of about 36 per cent, a slightly stock shipments is usually recorded. The 
Group I, as published July 25, 1929: under normal operating conditions; side New York has been slightly less than smaller decline than occurred in the |MONthly average of these marketings for | a 
“Maliciously imducing or attempting to| (4), The second essential is the accept- | 20 Per cent. Reporting member bank four opening months of the year. Com- | {ne Arst five months of the year was 96.8 Ta 
induce the breach of existing contracts be- | @mce by each employer of responsibility loans on securities, as well as commercial modity prices continued at a low level and monthly average 1923-1925=100) com- 
tween competitors and their customers by | f0r proWding continuity of employment !04S, receded somewhat during May and were responsible for a substantial part of | pared with 97.3 and 94.5 in the corre- 
any false or deceptive means whatsoever, | for his stable force; ,continued slightly downward during the the decrease in dollar value. For example, cone periods of 1930 and 1929, re- e EK Nl | R 72% a 
or interfering with or obstructing the per- (5) The third essential is the accept-| "st half of June. 5 average unit export prices of leading com- | Spectively. wy, ' 
formance of any such contractual duties | #9ce by each employer—when unable to|,, Total reserve bank credit was further modities declined from May, 1930, to May,|, Crop movements during May, according / y 
or services by any such means, with the| Provide continuous employment for his liquidated during May. The New York 1931, as follows: Raw cotton, from 16.5 to the combined index of that group, BLOWOUT-PROOF TA BALLOON 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, Stable force—of the obligation to maintain Teserve bank reduced its rediscount rate cents to 10.6 cents per pound; copper,|Were Somewhat larger than in the same ; : i ria ess : 
injuring, or embarrassing competitors in| percenfage of normal weekly earnings to 142 per cent, the lowest rate on record from 14.7 cents to 10.1 cents per pound;| Month of either of the two preceding 
their businesses, is an unfair trade prac- for that force: = a of issue. This step was fol- wheat, from $1.09 to 73 cents per bushel; | years. The increase from April to May 
tice. | “(6) The fourth essential is the deter- /OW® Ly rate reductions by nine other wheat flour, from $5.69 to $3.54 per bar- &mounted to 16 per cent; an increase was 
s Enticing of Employes mination, by each employer, of the mini- Ba hgh oon og before the end of the month. rel; and gasoline, from $4.11 to $2.62 per made during that period in each of the 
Rule 6—The Commission substituted mum percenatge of normal weekly earn- al . — of England lowered its rate barrel. In quantity, cotton exports showed five preceding years except in 1929, at 
and approved the following for Rule 5,| "8 he will provide at such times, and for Tom % per cent on May 16. In gen-' an increase of 55 per cent over May, 1930; | Which time there was a decline of nearly 
Group I, as published July 25, 1929: , what period; eral, the tendency abroad on short-term wheat, a gain of 18 per cent; while gaso- 10 per cent, while in 1928 there was an 
“Maliciously enticing away the employes ; (7) The fie essential is long-time open-market rates was downward. line shipments decreased only 3 per cent. | increase of about 24 per cent. e . 
@ of competitors with the purpose and ef- panes an , Duane provision, through | Em ployment in May | Automobile exports were less than one-| All of the crop groups except cotton OW 18 t e time 
> of unduly hampering, injuring, or |—— = == een for these purposes.” Falls OF in Factories (— ~~ a sh - wi = = I falling a fe as ae 1 
embarassing competitors in their busi- —= = — |ery exports showed a substantial falling|compared wi e preceding month. 
nesses is an oar trade practice.” sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade. Factory employment during May de- off as compared with the relatively high Grains and fruits moved in rant vol- to ta ke adva n ta e 
Rule 6—The Commission substituted | Practice. clined less than the usual seasonal | figures for that period. In cur import | umes during May than in the same month | 
and approved the following for Rule 6, Group II. Rule A. The Commission amount so that the seasonally adjusted trade, unit prices per pound of 14.1 cents; last year, while vegetables and cotton f e 
Group I, as published July 25, 1929: | substituted and accepted the following for index of the Federal Reserve Board ad-| for crude rubber, 14.3 cents for coffee, | made small decrease. Increased vegetable Oo present low rices 
“The making or causing or permitting @ Part of Rule 1 (c) and Rule 1 (qd), vanced slightly, and the volume of factory 13.6 cents for copper, and $4.30 for raw receipts during May were due to the new Pp 
to be made or published any false, untrue, Group I, as published July 25, 1929: pay rolls also decreased from the April silk in May, 1930, have fallen to 7.4 cents, crops of white potatoes, tomatoes, onions e 
or deceptive statement by way of advem (a) The industry approves the practice total. Both employment and pay rolls 9.5 cents, 8.9 cents, and $2.39, respectively, and cabbage; sweet potatoes and celery | aie .Your General T r 
tisement or otherwise concerning the |0f each individual member of the industry |0f the mining and manufacturing indus- in May, 1931. Quantity purchases of crude showed declines. Peaches and watermel- ire 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char-|iMdependently publishing and circulating | tries continued substantially below the rubber and copper fell off 17 per cent and | ons appeared in the receipts of fresh fruits | e 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation | ‘t0,the purchasing trade its own price lists. levels of last year. 25 per cent, respectively, but those of | during May for the first time this year. | Dealer will h 
of any product of the industry having the| _, (>) The industry approves the practice | Increases in the seasonally adjusted coffee increased 55 per cent and raw-silk | Shipments of cantaloupes increased fribm c ange- 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de-|0f making the terms of sale a part of all|¢mployment indexes were recorded during | imports were more than twice as great|/1 car in April to 470 in May. Straw- 
Siuiiueaeiesten ar gulenaciine genannten, published price schedules.” |May by the textfles, food, paper and as in May, 1930. |berries and citrus fruits showed gains; over Oo ° 
is an unfair trade practice.” Rule B. The Commission substituted | Printing, automobile, leather, cement, clay| For the period, January through May, | #PPles declined and pears made no change. 7 ur present tire 
Rule 7.—Upon request of the industry, and accepted the following for Rule 12,;and glass, nonferrous metals, chemicals, | 1931, the dollar value of exports, as well The Department of Agriculture’s crop ° 
the Commission added the following new | GTOUP II, as published July 25, 1929: | petroleum, and rubber products industries. | as of imports, fell 37 per cent lower than |Teport as of June 1 indicated that crop e 
Group I Tule: Contracts, either written or oral, are| The iron and steel and machinery groups in the corresponding period of 1930. Of prospects throughout the country were quipment to the ual 
“To ship products of the steel office business obligations which should be per- recorded decreased employment, while the total United States merchandise, exports, below average. A winter-wheat crop some- | : 
furniture industry on consignment with | formed in letter and spirit. The repudia-| lumber and tobacco industires reported finished manufactures constituted 50 per what larger than last year was indicated B Il ® ° 
the intent and with the effect of injuring | tion of contracts by sellers on a rising | the same leyel of employment as in April. | cent, while in the corresponding period of despite an estimated loss during May, a oon Ss Ivin ou 
a competitor, and where the effect may market, or by buyers on a declining mar- | Decreases during May in actual number last year they amounted to 54 per cent.| While the condition of Spring wheat was 9 y 
be to substantially lessen competition or ket, is equally réprehensive, and is con-|of employes were recorded by the iron Relatively large reductions in shipments | the lowest percentage of normal ever re- 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- | demned by the industry. , and steel, machinery, textiles, leather, of automobiles and machinery, and the Ported on June 1. A good supply of fruit u value for our un- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade, Rule C. The Commission substituted and | nonferrous metals, and chemicals groups. | drop in value of gasoline owing to smaller | W45 forecast. 7 
practice. coespene: ine Selowing for Rule 14, Group | Increases during the month of May in shipments at low prices, were leading fac-| Supplies of farm products, as indicated ® 
Rule 8. Upon request of the industry, II, a8 published July 25, 1929: |actual number of employes were recorded | tors in the decline. |by the visible stocks in storage at the end use mile e 
the Commission added the following new! ‘Withholding from or inserting in an in-| by the food, lumber, automobiles, petro- ” lof May, were much larger than a year ag ° 
Group I rule. |voice or contract statements which make |leum, rubber products, tobacco manufac- Transportation Volume ago for wheat and cotton, while some 
“The defamation of competitors by| the invoice or contract a false record,|tures, and the cement, clay, and glass oO . increase was shown for stored meats. 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable | Wholly or in part, of the transaction repre- | groups. Of Smaller Proportion | Wheat stocks recorded an increase over The General Tire & Rubber Co 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, sented on the face thereof, is condemned| A seasonal decline in employment and} Distribution of commodities during May,| April, while meats and cotton showed . 
questionable credit standing, or by other | by the industry. |volume of pay rolls was witnessed by|as reflected by the average weekly total | decreases. Akron, Ohio 
false representations, or the false dis-| Rule D. The Commission substituted and | retail trade during May, although the de-| freight-car loadings, was of smaller pro-| 
paragement of the grade or quality of accepted the following in place of the rule|cline in employment from April was less| portions than during April, although a| Decline in Iron Industry 
their goods, with the tendency and ca- | requested by the industry: |than that recorded for the same period | slight increase is normally expected dur-| 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers or| ‘The industry records its approval of the|last year. The average number of em-|ing this period. The Federal Reserve /8 More Than Seasonal 
poeees purchasers and the tendency | compilation and distribution of all proper | ployes in retail trade during the first five | Board’s adjusted index of total cars loaded| Further slackening in operations oc- Ride on 
to injuriously affect the business of such and lawful statistics.’ |months of the year was 7 per cent under fell from 80 in April to 79 in May, while| curred in the iron and steel industry dur- | 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” Note.—Attention is called to Federal|the same period of last year, while pay | the unadjusted index increased two points.|ing May. The decline was more than| 
ots 9. Upon request of the industry, Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, | rolls averaged 9 per cent under last year. Loadings during May were 19 per cent | seasonal, and the adjusted index of the | Re 6 we’ X . D Ra ie } 8} o Rd 
= Seen added the following new | decided May 24, 1931, in which the Su-| Both employment and pay rolls of| under May, 1930, and 28 per cent under} Federal Reserev Board dropped 4 per cent 
= a ; a . preme pe of the United States has ap-| power, light, and water companies in- | May, 1929. The average monthly loadings| below the preceding month and 35 per - 
® Xne ee on) of pases aios ak witha poe ane eee in order for a prac-|creased during May as compared with for the first five months of the current|cent below a year ago. Employment in 4 SOFTER SAFER TIRE’ BUILT 
° , juring constitute an unfair method of| April. The index of employment in-| year were 48 per cent under the same pe-|the inlustry was less than in April, the 

















tend to create a monopoly or to unrea-'of competitors. are seasonal in- nature. 
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a competitor and where the effect may | competition it must be shown to have the|creased by 0.5 per cent, 
be to substantially lessen competition or | tendency to injuriously affect, the business |increased by 1.1 per cent. Both increases 


On the other 


while pay rolls 
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riod in 1930 and 25 per cent under 1929.| adjusted index declining 2.2 per cent to a 
Average weekly merchandise loadings in| point 19 per cent below May, 1930. 
jless than carload lots during May de-irolls continued to decline, and in May 
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Denied Deduction. 
As Interest Item 


| 
| 
| 


Court Holds That Amount. 
Paid by Petitioner to Its 
Creditors Under Agree- 
ment Is Subject to Tax | 


JOHNSON LocKE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Vv. 
David Burnet, ComMIssIoNeR OF INTERNAL | 


EVENUE. 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. | 
No. 5136. | 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Grorck H. Goopner for appellant; 
Sewatt Key, ©. M. Cwarest, Jos. §. | 
FRANKLIN afid F. Epwarp! Mitcue.t for | 
appellee | 
Before Manis, Chief Justice, and Hrtz, | 
and Gkoner, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 29, 1931 


peal from an order of redetermination of 
the Boatd of Tax Appeals, pursuant to 
sections 1001, 1002, and 1003 of the Reve-| 
nue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 109, 110.| 


It involves corporation income and prof- 
its taxés for the years 1921 and 1922 and 
more particularly, the question whether 
céftain items claimed by appellant to be! 
accruéd interest were properly disallowed | 
as deductions from gross income. | 

Petitioner, a California corporation, with 
its priicipal offices in San Francisco, on) 





March 27, 1913, entered into an agreement | 
with its creditors and a trustee whereby 
all of its stock was transferred to the trus- 
tee, who was to pay the creditors on ac- 
eount of their respective debts aggregat- 
ing $924,350.36. 


Obligations, and all claims for interest due 


or to become due were waived so long as! received 31.85 per cent the State 19.91 per 
* |cent, the counties 1.04 per cent, and the 
| local districts 47.20 per cent. 


the contract was kept. 


New Agreement 


On Jan. 3, 1921, the obligations still 
* being unpaid, a new agreement was en- | 
tered into, extending for three years the 
period for payment and providing that, if 
in that time an amount were paid which 
added to the payments made under the | 
former agreement, should total 45 per cent | 
of $924,350.36 the debts would be con-| 
sidered paid in full and discharged. | 

This agreement further provided that 
all sums theretofore and thereafter paid | 
Should be considered as payments on ac: | 
count of the interest on the obligations 
and not on account of principal. 

By June 15, 1922, the creditors had re- 
ceived under the two agreements 45 per) 
Gent of $924,350.36, without interest, and 
the obligations were thereby discharged. 

Pétitioner contends that since by con- 
tract thé payments were called interest, 
and were so treated by the parties, it is 
entitled to deduct from its gross income 
for 1921, 7 per cent of $924,350.36; and for 
1922, interest on the same sum from Jan. 
1 to June 15, at the same rate, being the 
legal rate in California. 

These deductions are claimed under 
s 234, Revenue Act of 1921, c. 136, 42 

tat. 227.: 


(a) That in computing the net income of a 
corporation subject to tax imposed by sec- 


tion 230 there shall be allowed as deduc- | 


tions: . 

(2) All interest paid or acrued within the 
taxable year on its indebtedness, * * *. 

The Commissioner and Board of Tax 
Appéals in effect held that calling the| 

ayments interest did not make them in-| 

rest, and that they were actually pay- 
ments on the principal sums due and in 
discharge thereof. 

With these findings we agree. 

As said by Mr. Klein on page.451 of his| 
work on Federal income taxation, “if what | 
is termed ‘interest’ by the parties is really | 
part and parcel of the debt, the item! 
cannot be deducted.” | 

Moneys paid under the 1915 contract | 
were not to have been treated as interest 
until the contract of 1921, wherein the! 
principal was considered as unchanged by 
their payment, but it was provided that 
a should form part of the settlement 

um. 


Contingent Settlement | 
Reduced to its bones the agreement of | 
1921 Was a contingent settlement with| 
creditors at 45 cents on the dollar, with! 
a credit thereon for moneys paid under 
the 1915 agreement. 

While the payments under the agree- 
ment were designated “interest” there was 
tw provision for the payment of interest 
in the usual acceptation of the term un- 
less the contingency should not arise, 
through failure to make payments total- 
a 45 per cent. 

ut the contingency did arise and 
the settlement was completed by pay-| 
ment of 45 per cent in less than a) 
year and a half, from which it is} 
evident that the officers of the corpora- 
tion should have known before deduction 
of interest for 1921 that nothing but the| 
45 per cent would in fact be paid. 

“A contingent liability per se cannot | 
justify a current deduction; a liability | 
must have become absolute before. it can | 
result in a deductible expetise.” Klein | 
Federal Income Taxation, 193¢ Supple- 
ment, page 57, Par. 15:7. | 

The question of interest was voluntarily | 
left in abeyance for some three years, with | 
experience suggesting that it would prob- 
ably not be paid, and a deduction claimed 
for one year when this probability was | 
strengthened, and for another year or part | 
thereof when the probability had become | 
& certainty. 

The amount paid by petitioner to its 
creditors was not interest, and the pe-| 
titioner was not entitled to deduction for 
interest, either accrued or paid. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 


Wisconsin Allows Claim 
For Income Tax Refund 


Mabison, WIs., July 7. } 


Where income erroneously taxed under 
the Wisconsin income tax law is in- 
come for the years open to audit at the 
time a claim for refund was filed and 
where s@#tch items were not assessed as a 
result of an office audit, the refund claim 
should be allowed, the State Tax Commis- 
sion has just held in the claim of Clara 
W..Post. Claim was filed Sept. 30, 1930, 
by the taxpayer for refund of income taxes 
and surtaxes on incomes of the years 
1926 to 1929, inclusive. 

The assessor of incomes had contended 
that the assessment of taxes paid in those 
years had become final and conclusive 
before the claim for refund was filed. 





Term of Supreme Court 
Of North Carolina Ended 


Raueicn; N. C., July 7. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court has 
just adjourned its Spring termi, leaving 
three argued and submitted cases, pend- 
ing deqsion, after 13 opinions had been 
handed down at its last session. 

The court will meet Aug. 24 to give 
the semiannual examination to applicaants 
~ licenses to practice law in North Caro- 

na. 
term of court on Aug. 31. 





p . 


Concerns Operating Retail Sta-' 


stations in Alabama are- liable for the 
ayment of the gross saies iax, imposed 
as a privilege tax on wholesale oil dealers, | 
on the wholesale value of oil products | 
distriblited through their eS 

| Attorney General Thomas E. 

|} has held in an opinion to the State Tax 
Commission. 


p 


; actual sale is not made until it is sold 
| by the retail stations. 


wholesaler is liable for the tax on all 
; Oil products sold by him. The consign- 
ments to the wholesaler’s agents should 
be considered as sales and the whole-! 
;saler should carry it oh his books by 
| Showing the products consigned to each 
retail station, he ruled. The tax should 
Hitz, Associate Justice —This is an ap-|then be computed on the basis of the 
wholesale value of the products, it was 
| concluded. 


Report Issued on Taxes 


by Connecticut taxpayers in 1930 to the 
| Federal, St&te, county and local govern- 
| ments, 
of the State Tax Commissioner, William 
| H. Blodgett, to the State Board of Equali- 
| zation made public July 6. 
sents an increase of 8.04 per cent over the 
amount paid in 1929. 
: capita tax of $95.05 for each resident of 
Thereby petitioner obtained an exten-| the State, based on an estimated popula- 
sion of five years for the payment of the|tion of 1,598,650, Mr. Blodgett reported. 


| should be made in assessment of real es- 
tate for local taxation purposes. 
should be appointed, he said, and should 
|be free from political pressure. | 


Alabama Court of Appeals 


of Appeals, to convene on Aug. 3, has 
been ordered by Presiding Judge Charles 
R. Bricken. Th® session will continue un- 
til all preferred gases under submission 
|and now pending in the court are deter- 
mined. 


|of Appeals have adjourned their regular 
| terms, under statutory provision, to re- 
convene in regular session in October. 









It Will then convene for the Fall | 


efined in Alabama 





tions Held Liable for Gross 
Sales Levy 


MONTGOMERY, Ata., July 7. 
Oil companies opérat:hg retail filling 





stations, | } 
night Jr. Qo.umsvus, OHIO. 


STATE OF OHIO EX REL. J. CHARLES BOWMAN 


v. 
The Commission had pointed otit that Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS OF COUNTY OF 
the practice of the oil companies is to ALLEN, BTC. 
furnish stocks to their filling stations and Ohio Supreme Court. 
charge them for the oil, although the No, 22557. 


In mandamus. 

DenMaAN, MILLER, CHRISTIAN & Beatty and 
Won. H. Harris for relator; J. H. Davi- 
son for respondents. 

Statement and Opinion 
: June 17, 1931 

This is an original suit in this court, 
seeking the writ of mandathus to compel 
the board of commissioners of the County 
of Allen, in the State of Ohio, to make 
payment of past-due interest and past- 
|due installments of prinicipal upon cer- 
tain bonds issued by the board of com- 
missioners of Allen County, and for that! 
purpose to collect special assessments 
levied upon property benefited by certain 
improvements which were made with the 
proceeds of the sale of said bonds, and | 
that the board of commissioners further 
be required to provide for the levy and 
collection annually of general taxes upon 
all taxable real and personal property in 
said county in an amount sufficient to 
pay the principal and interest of said 
bonds as they mature. 

The relator, J. Charles Bowman, in his 
amended petition alleges that he is the 
owner of certain of said bonds and that 
he brings this action in his own behalf 


The. Attorney General held. that a 


In Connecticut for 1930 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 7. 
A total of $151,951,724 in taxes was paid 





according to the annual report 


This repre- 
It indicates a per 
of the several series issued under author- 


ity of sections 6602-1 to 6802-14 G. C., in 
establishing sewer districts and the con- 


Of the total the Federal Government 


said sewer districts storm and Sanitary 
sewer systems and to provide a supply of | 
water to the inhabitants of said districts, | 
under authority of sections 6602-17 to 
6602-33c G. C. 


Mr. Blodgett urged that improvement 


Assessors 


Establishment Outlined 


Of Sewer Districts | 


The petition alleges that on Aug. 28, 
1924, the Westwood sewer district was es- 
tablished by resolution of the Board of 


Will Hold Special Session 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 7. 
A special term of the Alabama Court lution provided for the construction and | 
maintenance of a sewer system in a dis- 
trict lying immediately west of and ad-| 
joining the City of Lima. The petition 
alleges that a large part of said territory 
comprising said district was platted into 
building lots typon which many residences 
had been built. 
The petition further alleges that on 
Jan. 27, 1925, the Lost Creek sewer dis- 
trict was established by resolution of said 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Liability for injuries to pedestrian from firecracker 
exploded in violation of ordinance—Mob Act—Individual liability of city officers 
for failure to enforce ordinance— e 

A pedestrian who was injured while walking along a street by a firecracker 
thrown from the other side of the street where a group of persons were exploding 
firecrackers during the night preceding the Fourth of July, in violation of a city 
ordinance, could not recover for the injuries sustained from the city under the 
Kansas so-called “Mob Act” which makes a city liable for the action of a mob, in 
the absence of a common intent or purpose to injure such pedestrian or any other 
person; the city was not liable on the theory that its officers failed to enforce the 
laws, stmce a city is an agency of the State and its not liable for acts of its officers 
done in its governmental capacity in the absence of a statute imposing such liability; 
the mayor, city commissoiners and city manager were not individually liable, since 
in the absence of malice or corruption such officers cannot be held liable for failure 
to enforce an ordinance. 

Kretchmar v, City of Atchison; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29557, June 6, 1931. 


Both the Supreme Court and the Court 


« 








OIL AND GAS—Leases—Arbitration clause—Application to dispute as to effect of 
lessee's failure to commence operations within specified period— 

A provision of an oil and gas lease for the arbitration of “any question of fact 
affecting the rights of the parties hereto,’ on the failure of the patty to agree, 
did not apply to a dispute as to whether the lease had been terminated by the 
failure of the lessee to cOmmence operations within the period specified in the 
lease, since either the lease did not becorne operative by the lessee’s failure to 
commence operations within the required period or, if it did not become operative, 
it was terminated by reason thereof. 


Pare Executor, etc., et al. v. Coffee et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 11140, June 
19, 1931. 





PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS—Licenses—Revocation—Violation of Federal Nar- 
cotics Act as unprofessional conduct—Judgment of conviction in Federal court in- 
competent evidence of violation of law— 

The conviction in a Federal court of a North Gorden physician for violating the 
Harrison Narcotic Act is not in itself ground for the revocation of his license by the 
Board of Medical Examiners of the State, since the conviction, of a crime is not 
a statutory ground for revocation, but the violation of such law may constitute 
“unprofessional or dishonorable conduct” for which his license may be revoked 
under the statute; the Federal court proceedings and the judgment of conviction 
rendered therein are not admissible to prove stich violation in the proceedings to 
revoke the license and the Board of Medical Examiners is required to prove such 
oo under circumstances showing him to be unworthy of a license by other 
evidence. 


wa of Medical Examiners, etc., v. Gardner; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 594, June 15, 
oi, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


COUNTIES—Bonds—Sewer improvements—Constitutionality of statutes—Levy of 
tax on unbenefited property—Abuse of discretion in creating district—Rights of 
innocent holders of bonds— 

Ohio statutes authorizing the boards of commissioners of counties to create 
sewer districts outside of municipalities, make improvements in the districts, pay 
therefor out of the proceeds of certificates of indebtedness, and subsequently issue 
Special assessment anticipation bonds to retire the certificates, payable not only 
out of the proceeds of the special assessments levied upon the property in the dis- 
trict but also out of the proceeds of general taxes on all property throughout the 
county, including the property not benefited by the improvements, are a valid 
exercise of the police power to promote the public health and welfare and do not 
violate the provisions of the Ohio Constitution requiring all property to be taxed 
by a uniform rule and according to its true value in money; nor do they violate 
any other provision of the State Constitution or the equal protection or the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution; the 
jurisdiction of a board to create a district, make improvements and issue bonds was 
not affected by the additional compensation received by the commissioners for 
their services incident thereto, under a provision of the statutes therefor, in the 
absence of an objection made before obligations were created, and the bonds were 
not, by reason of such additionai compensation, invalid where in the possession of 
innocent holders; the statutes were not rendered unconstitutional by the possible 
abuse of discretion by a board in creating a unnecessary district, since the validity 
of a statute is dependent upon potential usefulhess and not the possible abuse of 
discretion by the administrative officers; a board abused its discretion in creating a 
district and issuing bonds for improvements therein where the land in the district 
was farm land being used almost exclusively for agricultural Purposes and the 
dwellings therein were the usual farm homes of agricultural communities, but such 
abuse of discretion did not affect the validity of the bonds in the hands of innocent 
holders after the construction of the improvements although taxpayers might 
have obtained an injunction restraining the board from proceeding with the project 


before the obligations were created—Bowman, State ex rel., v. Board of Commis- 


Sioners, ete. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1066, July 8, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Interest—Composition agreement— 
Under a composition agreement of creditors it was 
should be treated as interest, but upon the 
per cent of the principal sum due all further obligation to pay either principal or 
interest was discharged; held that the amount paid to the creditors was rfot in- 
terest, and the corporation making the payment was hot entitled to a deduction 


herefor.—Johnson Lecke Mercantile Co. v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. A 1s.) —6 
Daily, 1066, July 8, 1931. _ =o 


provided that all sums paid 
payment of an amount equal to 45 


DEDUCTIONS—Interest— 
If what is termed “interest” by the parties is really part and parcel of the debt, 


the item eannot be deducted—Johnson Locke Mercantile Co. y. Burnet. (D. C. 
Ct. Appls..—6 U. S. Daily, 1066, July 8, 1931. 


Issue of Sewer Improvement Bonds | 


Of Ohio County Is Held to Be Valid | 


Rights of Innocent Holders Not Affected by Abuse of Dis- | 
cretion in Creating District; Unbenefited Property Is Held 


Board, providing for the construction and 
maintenance of a sewer system for both 
storm and sanitary.sewers, said district 
comprising 740 acres of land, a substantial 
part of whieh was platted into building 
— which many residences had been 
built. 


that the establishment of said districts 
and the construction of storm and sanitary 
sewers were hecessary for the preservation 


a 


welfare of said Allen County and all the 


p 


construction of said sewer systems the 
sewage ahd store water of said districts 
were emptied into streams whereby the 
same were polluted and that it was de- 
termined to drain the same into sewage 


d 


treated to safeguard the health of the 


Cc 


e 


|itary engineer and a consulting engineer 
| were employed to prepare general and de- | 
| tailed plans and that plans were in fact 
prepared and approved and adopted by | 
|the board of commissioners. 


It 
t 


made and provided were faithfully fol-! 
lowed. 


Resolution Adopted 
|For Other Systems 


and in behalf of other owners of bonds | 


ji 


adopted a resolution declaring the ne- 


c 


struction, maintaining and operating in|nance of a public water supply system 


+ 











Subject to Tax’: 


sum of $52,822.91 remains unpaid, and 
that the Board of Commisioners have re- 
fused after demand to proceed to make! 
the collections of special assessments and 
have refused to levy and collect general 
taxes for the amount of said bonds. 

The petition further alleged that the 
procedure provided in sections 6602-1 to 
6602-14 are similar to the procedure for 
other public improvements and that the) 
relator and other purchasers of said bonds | 

| 


The amended petition further alleges 


relied upon the validity of said statutes): 
and upon the validity and binding obli-| 
gations of said bonds upon the political) 
subdivisions issuing the same. | 

The petition further alleges that each | 
and all of said improvements were deemed | 
by the Commissioners of Allen County | 
and the State Department of Health of | 
Ohio and by them declared to be neces-| 
sary for the preservation and promotion 
of the public health and welfare of Allen 
County and that the plans and specifica-| 
tions for said improvements were submit-| 
ted to and approved by the Department | 
of State of the State of Ohio through the | 
State Director of Health. | 


nd promotion of the public health and 
eople of said county; that prior to the 


isposal plants where the same could be 


itizens and residents of Allen County. 


The petition further alleges that in the 
stablishment of said sewer systems a san- 


Necessity of Improvements 


As Point of Contention 


For answer to the petition the commis- 
sioners admit the establishment of said 
sewer districts and the construction and | 
lestablishment of said sewers and systems | 
}of water supply, but deny the necessity 
|for said improvements or that the terri- | 
{tory comprised within said districts was | 
inhabited as alleged in the petition. It| 
denies that any substantial portion of said | 
territory was platted into lots or that it) 
|was inhabited by other than a limited | 





The péti- 
fon further alleges that all and singular 
he provisions of the statutes in such casés 


The petition further alleges that on Oct. 
8, 1924, the said board of commissioners 


essity for the construction and mainte- 
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~ 
Avrnortzen STATEMENTS ONtY Are PreseNTeD Herein, Bernd 
PustisHep Wirnovut Comment sy THE Untrep States DAiLy 


‘Resident’ Defined 
In New York for 


Purposes of Tax 


| 
PASSES ON PARDONS || 
AND PAROLES | 

| 


Appellate Division of State 
Supreme Court Holds Pro- 


| 
| vision of Income Tax Act 
To Be Valid 


Aupany, N. Y., July 7. 

The provision of the New York Income 
Tax Act defining a resident of the State 
subject to income tax as a person dom- 
\iciled within the State, or spending the 
aggregate seven months of the taxable 
| year within the State, has just been held 
| Valid by the appellate division, third de- 
partment, of the Supreme Court of New 
| York in a case described as “of far- 
|reaching importance” in a statement of 
the Attorney General’s office. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A case of far-reaching importance, in- 
| volving the power of the State to tax 
hundreds of millions in income earned 
outside the State, has just been decided 
when the Appellate Division of the Third 
Department unanimously upheld the 
constitutionality of the State income tax. 

RAY O. BRUNDAGE | tr fone of er d 
ANSING, Mich. July 7—Ray O. € proceedings, an appeal from a de- 
termination of the State Tax Commis« 
Brtindage, appointed State Commis- | 
sioner of Pardons and Paroles, to suc- |S!0n, were instituted by John D. Ryan, 
ceed Harold J. Waples, resigned, is a | Chairman of the Board of the Anaconda 
resident of Kalamazoo, He has been en- | Copper Mining Company, who contended 


that not being a resident of the State of 
=—-> business and wanking for over | New York he could not be taxed here for 
He becaine assistant to the president Pa earned from sources outside the 
of the Kalamazoo City Savings Bank | S*8te. 
in 1910, and was ieorelany of the South- The tax in issue was for the year 1927, 
western Michigan Bankers’ Club from when Mr. Ryan filed a nonresident in- 
1914 to 1931. He was secretary of the come return of $159,810, representing in- 
Associated Building Employers of Michi- |Come earned in New York, and subse- 
gan from 1920 to 1923. quently under protest when the Tax Com- 
He was chosen secretary of the Kal- mission held that he was a resident, an 
amazoo Chambet of Commerce in 1918, | additional return for that year showing 
serving until 1922; he was a director of income of $982,560.16 earned outside the 
the organization for a number of years. | State. The amount of the tax involved is 


Mr. Brundage has been a member of $33,671.10. 





| 


jtem in Oak Hi 
County Commissioners and that said reso- | 


in said Westwood sewer district and on} 
the same day passed a further résolution | 
declaring the necessity for the construc- 


tion and maintenance of a ptblic storm 


| su 
sewer in said Westwood district, and on) the streams flowing through said dis- 


the same day adopted a further resolution 
declaring the necessity for a public sani- 
tary sewer system in said Westwood dis- 
trict, and 6m May 14, 1926, passed a fur-| 
ther resolution declaring the necessity for 
constructing a — sanitary sewer sys- 

ll subdivision numbers one 
and two in said Westwood district, and 
on the same date adopted a resolution 
declaring the necessity for a public sani-| 
tary and storm sewed. system and water 


| supply system in Rosedale subdivision of 


said Westwood district, arid on Nov. 2, 


| 1925, adopted a resolution declaring the 


necessity for a public water supply sys- 
tem in said Lost Creek sewer district, and 
on Aug. 29, 1925, declared the necessity | 
for constructing a public sanitary sewer 


| system in said Lost Creek sewer district. | 


Financing Explained 


Of Improvement Contracts 


It is further alleged that each of said 
resolutions was published in a newspaper 
of general circulation in Allen County, as 
provided by law; that all of said improve- 
|}ments were constructed by contract after 
legal advertisement and bids in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications on file 
|and in all respects the statutory proce-| 
|dure was followed; that upon the letting | 
of the contract, certificates of indebted-| 
ness were issued and upon each of said | 
| certificates of indebtedness there was 
| printed a certificate showing the purpose | 
|for which it was issued and that said 
certificates were declared to be full gen- 
/eral obligations of the County of Allen, 
| pledging the faith, credit and revenue of 
| Said county and stating that bonds of said 
county would be issued in anticipation of | 
the collection of the special assessments 
jin order to retire said certificates of in- 
|detedness and that such bonds when is- 
sued would be full general obligations of | 
;the county pledging the faith, credit and 
revenues of said county. 


Said certificates further stated that in 
the event said assessments should not be 
levied or that bonds should not be is- 
sued to retire said certificates that gen- 
| eral taxes would be levied upon the tax- 
able property real and personal of said 
| county to provide for their payment. Such 
| certificates were made payable to bearer 
and were fully negotiable. They were ad- 
vertised for public sale and sold at public 
bidding and from such sale sufficient 
money was realized to pay for the con-| 
struction and placing in operation of all 
said improvements; that said improve- 
ments were in fact constructed and put} 
into operation and each and all of them 
are still in operation. Whereby it is al- 
leged that drainage from said districts 
has been diverted from said streams and 
the pollution thereof prevented. 


Bonds Issued Anticipating 
| Assessment Collections 


It is further alleged that after com- 
| pletion of said improvements the proper 
| steps were taken to levy special assess- 
;ments upon all the property of said dis- 
| tricts in an aggregate amount sufficient | 
|to pay the cost of said construction and 
| that the same were certified to the auditor 
and by him placed upon the special as- 
{sessment duplicate of said county for col- 
| lection. | 


It is further alleged that thereafter, 
on Aug. 20, 1928, upon the completion of 
{said improvement six several series of 
{bonds were issued in anticipation of the 
collection of said special assessments and 
}to retire said certificates of indebtedness, 
in the aggregate sum of $1,153,822.91 bear- 
jing interest at 5's per cent per annum, 
the principal thereof to be payable in 20 
annual installments beginning April 1 
1931. Each of the bonds so issued con- 
tained therein printed the following pro- 
visions: . 

The said County of Allen is hereby held 


number of farmers. | 


|ments was a menace to health or that the! 
| construction of said improvements has re- | 


|same has been“increased rather than di- | 
| minished. 


|said statutes under which said improve-| 


|the Constitution of the State of Ohio} 


|necessary to be inserted. 


}square miles while it is stipulated, that 


| 
It denies that the lack of said improve- 





lted in removing any alleged pollution | 


of pollution in said districts. It denies 
the authority of the county commissioners | 
to make said improvements and the le-| 
gality of the proceedings looking to such 
authorization. . 


The answer alleges that said improve- 
ments are of no benefit to the taxpayers 
of said coufity living outside of territory 
comprised within said districts and that | 
the establishment of said sewer districts | 
and the construction of sewers therein is 
not conducive to the public health and 
welfare of the inhabitants of Allen County | 
nor to any of said inhabitants outside of 
said sewer districts. 

It is further alleged that at the time} 
of the attempted establishment of said | 
sewer districts the lands included therein | 
were farm lands being used solely for | 
agricultural purposes, needing no system | 
for the disposal of sewage or storm water, | 
and that in truth and in fact the outlets | 
of said sewers are in the same streams | 
where the water drained from said dis-| 
trict formerly flowed, and that‘if there) 
was any menace to the health of Allen) 
County and the résidents thereof, the| 


It denies that said proposed | 
improvement and the plans thereof were) 
ever submitted to or approved by the} 
State Department of Health. | 
The answer further alleges that the 


ments have been constructed are in con- | 
travention of secttion 2 of article 12 of | 


and sections 16 and 19 of article 1 of| 
the Constitution of Ohio, and section 1 of 
amendment 14 to the Constitution of the) 
United States. 
To the answer a reply was filed the) 
detailed statements of which are not! 


Statement of Area 


Included in Districts 


Although issues of fact were made by | 
the pleadings they have beeh cleared by | 
stipulations which reduce the matter be-| 
fore the court to propositions of law. By} 
such stipulations it is admitted that the| 
city of Lima had increased in population | 
from 41,326 in 1920 to 42,217 in 1930, an 
increase of 891 in 10 years. The area 
of Lima is stated to be aproximately four 


the sewer districts include approximately | 
3% square miles. Westwo6d sewer dis-| 
trict comprises 1,501 acres, but the acre-| 
age served with water supply, sanitary | 
and storm sewer is 370 acres. 

The remaining 965 acres were subjected 
to special assessments either for water 
or sewer service. Only 80 acres of that 
district was platted into lots. It contained 
only 37 residences nearly all being farm 
houses and gll the land used is being 
used almost exclusively for agricultural 
purposes. 

The Lost Creek sewer district comprises 
7140 acres, of which 325 acres were platted. 
There were 15 residences in that district 





being almost exclusively used for agri- 
cultural purposes. Only the platted acre- 
age was served with water and sewerage 
but the entire 740 acres were subjected 
to special assessments. 

The lands included in both said districts 
had sufficient natural drainage and ho 
part of the area was swampy or subject 
to floods Which said sewerage would tend 
to remedy. There were other statements 
contained in the stivulation of facts Which 
| have no important bearing upon the legal 
questions involved. 


Support Is Cited in Claim 
‘Made by the Defendant 





and firmly bound and its faith and credit 
and all the taxable real and personal prop- 
| erty therein are hereby pledged for the 
prompt payment of this bond and interest 
thereon at maturity. 
It was issued pursuant to the uniform 
| Bond Act and other pertinent laws of 
| Ohto. 
It is hereby declared and certified that 
provision has been made as required by 
the Constitution and laws of Ohio for the 
| payment of this bond and interest to atc- 
| crue thereon by special assessments levied 
| on real estate within said sewer district 

specially bénefited by said improvement and 

taxes levied and to be levied upon all the 
| taxable property within sald county of 
Allen, and that all acts, conditions and 
things required to be done and to exist 
precedent to and in the issuance of this 
bond and others of the same series have 
been properly done and performed and de 
exist in regular and due form, time and 
manner as required by the Constitution 
and laws of Ohio and that the total in- 
| debtedness of said county, including this 
| bond and tax levies required to pay the 

principal and interest of this bond and 

others of the same series, do not exceed 

any constitutional or statutory limitations. 


| The petition further alleges that on the 
|dates when said bonds were issued the 
}real and personal property of Allen County 
|subject to said general taxation was ap- 
| praised at $142,185,430. 

The petition further alleges that the 
installments of interest payable April 1, 
1929 and 1930, and Oct. 1, 1928 and 1930, 
remain unpaid, and that the principle of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


said bonds payable April 1, 1931, in the 


MARSHALL, C. 3.—Tf&e first matter to 
challenge our attention is the claim of the 
| defendant that relator has mistaken his 
|remedy and that mandamus does not lie, 
{because there is an adequate remedy at 
llaw. The single authority cited in sup- 
|port of that claim is Davenport v. City 
lof Dodge, 105 U. 8S. 237. Chief Justice 
| Waite in delivering the opinion of the 
court in that case declared as a rule of 
| Federal procedure that a judgment at law 
is nec’ssafy to support the writ of mah- 
|damus to enforce the levy and collection 
|of taxes to pay public improvement bonds 
|issued by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 
| Tf this action had been brought in the 
| Federal courts that decision would be con- 
elusive authority. 
rules of practice and procedure established 
for the guidance of Federal courts have 
|no binding force upon courts exercising 
State jurisdiction. 

I‘ has been settled by a long line of au- 
thorities in this State beginning with Btate 
ex rel. Robertson v. Bd. of ed., 27 Ohio 8t., 
96, and as late as State ex rel. v. Putnam, 


121 Ohio St., 109, that bonds and other 
of the 
political subdivisions of the State may 
have collection enforced otherivisé than 
by jud@ment and that the remedy of man- 
| damus is available to the owner and holder 


incontestable obligations of any 


|to other negotiable 


neatly all being fatm homes and the land | 


It is well settled that! 


the Zoning Board of Kalamazoo since 
1928. 


thorities of such subdivision have refused 


the same. 

Other cases in which this has been | 
clearly held ate: State v. Commissioners, 
37 Ohio St., 526; Bissell v. State ex rel. 87 | 
Ohio St., 154, 172; State ex rel. v. Huwe, | 
105 Ohio St., 546, 556. 


Legality of Bonds 
Said to Be Chief Point 


It is true that the writ of mandamus can | 
only be awarded against public officials 
where such officials rest under a clear | 
legal duty. This duty is imposed in Ohio} 
by two enactments. Section 2293-34 pro- | 
vides: | 

Bonds or notes issued in anticipation of | 
the levy of special ass@ssments or the col- 
lection thereof shall be full general obliga- 

tions of the issuing subdivision, and for 
the payment of the principal and interest 
of same the full faith, credit and revenues 
of such subdivision shall be pledged. 
Section 5625-3 provides: 

The taxing authority of each subdivision 
and taxing unit shall, subject to the lim- 
itations and restrictions of this act, levy 
such taxes annually as are nécessary to pay | 
the interest and sinking fund on and re- | 
tire at maturity the bonds, notes and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of such subdivision 
and taxing unit * * *. 

Again, it must be admitted that if the 
bonds in this case do not constitute legal 
obligations that neither mandamus nor an 
action @t law may be invoked to enforce 
their payment. “ 

It only remains therefore to nforceable | 


whether they are valid, legal, enforceable 
obligations. Before entering upon that 
discussion it must not be overlooked that | 
the relator claims that even if they were | 
not valid obligations when issued the de- 
fendants are estopped from setting up 
their illegality, because the bonds are in 
the hands of innocent /holders for value 
and that the bonds were acquired by the 
present holders before their maturity, 
without notice of any defects, and that 
bonds issued by the political subdivisions 
of the State are entitled to the same pro- 
tection against equities as are accorded | 
instruments. This 
is absolutely true and has been so de- 


| clared in State v. Commissioners, 37 Ohio 


St., 526, in the following language: 

A purehaser of such bonds, who has no 
actual knowledge of any defect in their exe- 
cution, is not bound to look beyond the 
findings and recotd of the commissioners 
for the purpose of ascertainifg whether 
conditions precedent to their execution 
have been performed. 

Another authority on the same point 


is State ex rel. Robertson v. Bd. of Ed.,| 


supra, and more particularly the opinion 
at page 98. 


(Cases Cited on Question 


Of Basis of Obligation 


It has been stated in unmistakable lan- 
| guage by this court in Counterman v. 
| Dublin Tp., 38 Ohio St., 515, that an un- 
| constitutional law cannot be made the 
| basis of any obligation on the part of any 
|of the subdivisions of the State, and 
|that a taxpayer may maintain an action 
|to restrain the collection of a levy for 
the payment of bonds issued under such 
act, and that no estoppel is created by the 
fact that the bonds were issued and the 
|money arising from the sale thereof ex- 
| pended for the purposes stated in the act, 
with the knowledge of the plaintiff, even 
|though the value of the property sub- 
ject to taxation is thereby enhanced, and 
even though the improvement authorized 
by the unconstitutional act would be use- 
| ful to the citizens of the political subdi- 
| Vision, and even though the plaintiff did 
|not commence his action to restrain. the 
|issue or negotiation of the bonds, or the 
Frosecution of the work. 


fotr was stated in Wyscaver v. Atkinson, 
|37 Ohio St., 80. This principle is declared 
upon the incontestible ground that an aci 
of the General Assembly in conflict with 
| the constitution is a mere nullity and no 
| one is estopped to assert its invalidity. The 
principle declared in that case has never 
{been departed from. The relator in this 
case can therefore only succeed in the 
event the pefttinent portions of sections 
6602-1 to 6602-33 are constitutional. 

We will pass for the moment from the 
discussion of the constitutionality of 
these sections in general to a discussion 
of section 6602-14 in particular. That 
scction provides that. in addition to the 
regular salaty of the county commission- 
ers they shall receive additional compen- 
sation for services in connection with the 
establishment of sewer districts outside 
of municipalities. 

The county commissioners in this par- 
ticular improvemerit received a total of 
$4,427.64. It is claimed that the county 
commissioners in determining whether or 
not there was a necessity for the im- 
provement and whether or not they 
should determine to proceed to construct 
the improvement, were acting in a quasi- 
judiéal capacity and that by reason of 
their substantial pecuniary interest in 
creating the district and constructing the 
improvement they were so far disqualified 
as to render the entire proceeding swholly 
void. 

Its constitutionality is challenged as be- 





The same principle in somewhat milder | 


jing in violation of section 16 of Article I) 
of such obligations where the taxing au-|of the Ohio Constitution, and section 1| 


The income tax law defines a resident 
as anyone domiciled within the State, or 
spending in the aggregate seven months 


|of the taxable year within the State. Mr. 


Ryan admitted that for many years he 


| to levy special assessments or general taxes | had maintained a New York City office at 
\trict. It denies that any requirement had | for the purpose of procuring funds to pay 25 Broadway and a home heve where he 
|ever been made by the State Department | 


resided for more than seven months each 
|of Health looking to removing any sourecs | 


year. But he contended that he was ac- 
tually a resident citizen of Montana, 
voting there and keeping a family resi- 
dence in Butte. 

Declared Act Invalid 

Taking the position that if he was a 
legal resident of one State, he could not 
be a resident of another, Mr. Ryan argued 
that the income tax law of New York 
which made him a resident here for the 
purpose of taxing all his income was 
unconstitutional, New York having no 
power to tax income of a nonresident 
earned elsewhere. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr., 
representing the State Tax Commission, 
and Assistant Attorney General John T. 
Cahill, who appeared on the appeal, ar- 


;gued that Mr. Ryan was as a matter of 


fact a resident of New York and in any 
event the definition that a person is @ 
resident who lives in the State for an 
aggregate of seven months each year, was 
a@ reasonable one. This position was sus- 


| tained by the court. 


If Mr. Ryan’s position had been sus= 
tained, New York’s millionaire colony with 


| residences in several States, but spending 
| the greater part of the time in this State, 


would be able to escape taxation here by 
establishing a voting residence elsewhere. 


Law Passed in Alabama 
On Cigarette Smuggling 


Montcomery, ALA., July 7. 


A bill (H. 1000) designed to prohibjt 
the “bootlegging” of cigars and cigarettes 
into Alabama for distribution without the 
payment of the State tax was signed by 
Governor Miller July 3. The measure pro- 
vides not only for the seizure of ‘“boot- 
legged” cigaréttes, but also for confiscation 
of the vehicles in which they are brought 
into the State. 


of the Fourteenth Amendment, which con- 
tain guarantees of due process of law. 
The basis of the claims of the defendant 
is that in order to receive the fees pro- 
vided by section 6602-14 the commission- 
ers must decide in favor of the improve- 
|/ment, and further that there is an in- 
|ducement to increase rather than to 
|diminish the cost of the imprevement, 
because, in addition to the per diem for 
the services in determining the necessity 
for the improvement, the commissioners 
are allowed a percentage of the entire cost 
of installing the improvement. 

| .In support of claim of unconstitution- 
| ality, counsel for defendant cites a single 
| authority, viz. Tumey v. Ohio 273 U.'S. 
/510. In that case the Supreme Court of 
the United States held there was a viola- 
tion of due process in that the mayor who 
heard and decided a misdemeanor case 
adjudged costs against the defendant, in 
which costs the mayor had a personal in- 
terest to the extent of approximately $12 
by reason of not being entitled to any 
fees except in case of judgment against 
the defendant. In some of the counties 
of this State there are very elaborate ditch 
improvements and the fees to the county 
Commissioners are very substantial sums, 
In other counties they are relatively small, 


Discussion of Interest 


Of Commissioners 


It is our purpose to faithfully follow the 
Tumey case, in so far as the principles 
declared in that case can be given appli« 
cation. The Board of County Commis- 
sioners is an administrative board but they 
nevertheless exercise quasi-judicial func- 
tions. The proceedings for determining 
the necessity for sewers and the levy of 
assessinents upon property according to 
benefits to pay for such improvements 
are judicial in character. 

The Board of. Commissioners exercises 
cnly those powers which are conferred 
upon it by legislation, and the parties 
who are affected by the proceedings are 
injured to the same extent as if the same 
order should be made by a regularly con- 
stituted court of justic2. The net result 
to propetty owners must be the same 
whether accomplished through judicial or 
quassi-judicial authority. 

At page 522 of the opinion, it is declared 
by Chief Justice Taft as a general rule 
that officers acting in a judicial or quasi- 
judicial capacity are disqualified by their 
interest in the controversy and numerous 
cases are cited in support of that propo- 
sition. The opinion then discusses at 
length the degree and nature of the in- 
terest which will disqualify the judge. 

It must be borne in mind that the only 
legal principle decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Tumey 
case, was that the mayor was disqualified 
and the reversal of the judgment_ was 
grounded upon the fact that objection on 
the ground of the mayor’s disqualification 
was made at the first opportunity. The 
attack upon the judgment by Tuméy was 
a direct attack in an error proceeding and 
it was not necessary to declare, neither 
Gid the Supreme Court in fact declare that 
the judgment was void. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 9. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





indiana Board | 
Held to Control 
Municipal Utility 


State Supreme Court Deci- 
sion Says City Plant May 
Charge Enough to Pay In- 
terest on Investment 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has the legal power to regulate the rates 
of municipally owned public utilities, but 
such utilities are entitled to charge rates 
which will pay interest on the capital 
invested by the cities in utilty plants, the 
Indiana Supreme Court held July _1 in 
the case of City of Logansport v. Public 
Service Commission. The opinion was 
written by the Chief Justice Clarence R. 
Martin and was concurred in by Judges 
Roll and Treanor. Judges Myers and 
Travis dissented but filed no opinion. 

The decision of the court allowing cities 
to earn interest on their utility invest- 
ment overruled the holding of the Public 
Service Commission and reversed the 
judgment given by Jere West, now a mem- 
ber of the Sommission, who tried the case 
as Special Judge of the Cass Circuit Court 
in 1926. . 

Services at Cost 
® Under the holding of the Public Service 

Commission in effect until the decision of 

the Supreme Court July 1, all municipally 

owned utilities were compelled to render 
service at cost, not including interest on 
capital invested. 

The four principal points or divisions 
of the case discussed were explained by 
the Chief Justice as follows: 

(1) The State has the power to regulate 
the rates to be charged by muhicipally 
owned utilities. The court rejected the 
contention made by the city that the right 
to manage the electric light plant and fix! 
the rates was vested in the city by the 
inherent right of local self-government 
and that such rates cannot be controlled 
by the Legislature or by any commission 
appointed by it. 

(2) The Spencer-Shively Act creating 
the Public Service Commission expressly | 
applies to municivally owned utilities and 
such Commission has authority thereun- 
der to fix the rates to be charged the 
public by the City of Logansport for elec- | 
tric service. 


Applicable to Utilities 


The city had contended that the law 

plied only to utilities that surrendered 
their franchises and operated under an 
indeterminate permit. The court pointed 
out that the exception in the law dtd not 
apply to cities. 

(3) A municipally owned utility is en- 
titled to receive a fair return by way of 
interest upon the investment. The Public 
Service Commission urged in support of 
the judgment of the lower court that a 
city which engages in the business of op- 
erating a utility must do so entirely with- 
out profit and that interest on the invest- 
ment cannot be charged in determining 
the rates to be charged for such utility 
service, the same as a privately owned 
utility and the matter of earning a such | 
return or not is one of policy for the 
municipal authorities. 

(4) A municipally owned utility is not 
entitled, in addition to a reasonable re- 
turn upon its investment to charge rates 
to yield a sum sufficient to compensate 
the city for the taxes which would be 
paid upon the plant if it were privately 
ownéd. 


Caledonian Company Shows 
Increase in Net Surplus 


New York, N, Y., July 7. 

An examination of the United States 
branch of the Caledonian Insurance Com- 
pany of Edinburgh, Scotland, as of Dec. | 
31, 1930, shows the company to be in | 
possession of total admitted assets of $4,-| 
235,897 and total liabilities of $2,902,531, | 
according to a report field by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick. With the statutory deposit 
of $200,000 and surplus over all liabilities 
of $1,133,365, the policy holders’ surplus 
was shown to be $1,333,365. 

For the five-year period from Dec. 31, 
1925, to Dec. 31, 1930, a condensed state- 
ment of underwriting and investment re- 
sults on the form adopted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
shows a gain from underwriting of $260,- 
280 and a gain from investments of $899,- 
827, making the net gain from these 
sources $1,160,107. The surplus showed a 
net gain of $131,733. 


Fifty Insurers Are Cited 
In Wisconsin Fire Inquiry 


Mapison, Wis., July 7. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, H. 
J. Mortensen, has cited about 50 fire in- 
surance companies interested in the fire 
which occurred at Beloit Dec. 5, 1930, to 
appear and show cause why the loss should 
not be paid. 

Explosion and fire 


destroyed nearly 


$500,000 in property, Mr. Mortensen ex-| 


plained. Four store buildings and their 
contents were totally destroyed. A num- 
ber of other stores and their corftents were 
badly damaged, he said, and windows and 
store fronts in almost every building in 
the downtown business section west of the 
river were damaged. 

This property damage was partly cov- 
ered by insurance which was carried by 
approximately 50 companies, Mr. Morten- 
sen stated, but the losses have not yet 
been paid. 


Status of Casualty Insurer 
Shown in New York Report 


New York, N. Y., July 7. 

An examination of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity Company of America 
as- of Sept. 30, 1930, shows the company 
to bé in possession of total admitted as- 
sets of $5,825,826 and total liabilities, ex- 


cept capital, of $4,659,517, according to a} 


report filed with the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, George S. Van 
With capital of $750,000 and surplus over 
all liabilities of $416,309 the surplus as re- 
gards policy holders was brought to $1,- 
166,309. 

From the period of Sept. 30, 1927, the 
last examination, to Sept. 30, 1930, the loss 
from underwriting was shown as $1,081,571 
and gain from investments $593,044 bring- 
ing the net loss to $488,527. 
dividends of $112,500 to stockholders, the 
net loss to surplus was $601,027. 


Morgan T. Ryan Named 
To Post in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., July 7. 


Morgan T. Ryan, secretary to Governor | 


Joseph B. Ely, has been appointed State 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the _ resignation of 


9 George A. Parker. The appointment has 


been confirmed by the executive council 
and Mr. Ryan has 
duties of the office. 


entered upon the 





| interest, 


; tion to these few hundred feet. 


Schaick. | 


With cash | 





Gas and Electric 


Upheld as Part of Rate Schedule 


Mass 


achusetts Public 


Rules on Complaint of Two Cities 


Boston, Mass., July 7. | 
Service charges as a part of rate sched- 
ules for gas and electric services are 
justified on the theory that a _ certain} 
amount of property and service is fur- 
nished for the exclusive use of each cus- | 
tomer, it is stated in an order just issued 
by the Department of Public Utilities . 
The order followed the filing of peti- 
tions by customers of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, in which the Mayors 
of Boston and Somerville joined. It was 
contended by the complainants that the 
State law prohibits a service charge. They 
based this contention,, according to the 
Department’s order, upon a sentence in 
section 2 of chapter 316 of the Acts of 
1927, which says: “Such rates, prices 
and charges shall apply to the consump- 
tion shown by meter readings made after 
the effective date of such rates, price’ 
and charges, unless the Department 
otherwise orders.” 
Charges Fixed on Property 
“Service charges, as allowed by this 
Department,” the order states, “have been 
based tpon the theory that a certain 
amount of property and service is fur- 
nished for the exclusive use of each cus- 
tomer and that in equity and justice to 
the other consumers the cost of main- 
taining this property and furnishing this 
service should be horne by the customer 
to whose use it is exclusively devoted. 
Thus, the service pipe from the gas main 
to the customer’s premises and the meter 
are devoted exclusively to the use of the 
customer. The reading of the meter, the 
mailing and collecting of the bills ap- 


| plicable to the customer and the keeping 


of the records of his account can be di- 


}rectly attributed to him. | 
The cost of reading the meter and mail- 


ing and collecting the bills and the re- 
cording of the same, together with the 
taxes, maintenance and depre- 
ciation of the service pipe and the meter, 
amounts to something over 50 cents a 
month for the average customer. If the 
customer uess only a small amount of gas 
a year it is obvious that this cost must 
be largely borne by the other customers 
using a larger quantity of gas. 


Held No Meter Charge 
“Prior to 1921 


which provided that no charge should be 
made for the use of the meter during any 
portion of 12 months if the consumer 
used during that time gas to the value 
of $7.00, forbade in spirit, if not in letter, 
the imposition of service charges as such. 
As a result, many gas comipanies had built 
up what were known as ‘step rates,’ charg- 
ing a much larger rate for the first few 
hundred feet of gas a month than was 
charged for the gas consumed in addi- 
Rates 
of this character contain a concealed serv- 
ice charge. The condition of the com- 
panies where these rates applied was such 
that unless such rates were allowed a 
much higher flat commodity charge would 
be required. 

“In 1921, on recommendation of this 
Department, the Legislature amended said 
section 119 so that a service charge might 
be imposed, with the approval of the De- 
partment. (See St. 1921, Ch. 404.) Fol- 
lowing this amendment a number of gas 
companies adopted a service charge and 
a lower commodity price, and in 1927, at 
the time of the passage of chapter 316, 
service charges by gas companies were 
common throughout the Commonwealth. 

“Since 1921 many attempts have been 
made in the Legislature to pass acts pro- 
hibiting service charges and other vharges 


Less Than Seasonal Decline Recorded 
In Industrial Production in Month |, 


it was felt that section | 
/119 of chapter 164 of the general laws, 


, 
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Service Charges 


Utilities Commission | 


which were not based or dependent upon 
the amount of the commodity used. These | 
have been uniformly rejected. | 
Applies to Utilities 

In the light of this legislative history 
we think it improbable that the Législa- 
ture, if it intended by the passage of | 
chapter 316 to prohibit the making of | 
service or other charges not based upon 
the amount of the consumption of the 
commodity, would have used such inapt 
and doubtful language to accomplish its 
intention. The language applies to elec- 
tric as well as to gas companies. In prac- 
tically all electric power rates and sched- 
ules there are charges which are not 
based upon the consumption of elec- 
tricity and which in their nature are serv- 
ice charges. To give to the provisions of 
Said chapter 116 the construction con- 
tended for by the petitioners would throw 
the rate structures of electric companies 
throughout the Commonwealth into a 
State of chaos. 


“We conceive of no sound reason to 
give to section 2 of said chapter 116 the 
construction urged by the petitioners. The 
sentence relied upon by them must be 
read in the light of the entire chapter 
and its obvious purpose. So read we think 
it plain that the ‘sentence merely relates 
to the time when the rates, prices and 
charges shall apply and be effective.” 


Bank Claim for Loan 





|; per cent last year, according to the an-| 


nual report of the State Auditor and In- 














Losses Increase 


In West Virginia Domir 


Joint Action Among States 


Sought by Commissioner 
To Combat Sale of Unau- 
thorized Policies 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 7. 
The loss ratio of fire insurance com- | 


| panies on their West Virginia business in- | 
| creased from 42 per cent in 1929 to 56.66 


| Surance Commissioner, Edgar C. Lawson. | 
| Premiums collected by fire companies in 
|the State in 1930 were $8,434,411, a de- 
;crease of $1,374,389 from the 1929 total. 
| Losses, however, increased $647,877. 


Premiums collected on all classes of in- 


| Surance were $45,641,367, which was $1,- 
627,826 more thar’ in 1929. Life and casu- 
oy insurance accounted for the increase, 
| the 
come of the life companies operating in 


| in the State was $2,450,518 larger than in| 


report revealed. The premium in- 
929. 
Discusses Illegal Insurance 


Mr. Lawson reviewed the efforts of the 


State Insurance Department to combat 
| unauthorized insurance. 
;Surance cannot be stopped except by com- 
| plete 
| States, he said. 


Such illegal in- 


cooperation between the various 


“If the various States would pass a law 


similar to our law, making it unlawful for 
| any domestic company to do business in 
}any State unless admitted and qualified 


M 8 9 b States,” he reported, “this would 
| , 7 , i jf 
a d e to Insurance ae oa, which is annoying all 


| 


Company Is Upheld 


Pennsylvania Supreme Tri- 
bunal Rules Policyhold- 
ers of Mutual Insurer Ma 


Be Assessed 
Se | 
Harrissurc, Pa., July 7. 

A bank which has loaned money to & 
mutual fire insurance company on notes | 
;not only has a claim against the liquidator 
when the company is ordered dissolved 
but is entitled to have an assessment de- 
clared against policyholders for the pay- 
ment of the notes. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court has so held in the recent 
case of Commonwealth ex rel. v. Spring 
Garden Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

The liquidator had refused to make an 
assessment, it was explained. The court 
below had sustained this action, accord- 
ing to the opinion, because the bank failed 
to meet the burden of proof by not show- 
ing that the proceeds of the notes were | 
used to pay losses, proper expenses or 
for other legal purposes during the term of 
any particular policy. | 

“When a creditor attempts to force the | 
State liquidator to make an assessment,” | 
the Supreme Court held, “all that is neces- 
Sary to show is that the money borrowed 
or credit given was within statutory au- | 
thority of the company and was lawfully | 
borrowed or loaned. It would be grossly 
unfair to require the bank, before an| 
assessment is made, to follow money law- | 
fully borrowed, account for its applica- 
tion, or, in default, to refuse an assess- 
ment, thus precluding recovery. When 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


mestic supplies alone. 
staple scoured wool at Boston continued 
| to decline, which began in the latter part 
of 1930. 

Raw silk deliveries 
which had declined since the latter part 
of 1930, increased during May. Average 
deliveries during the first five months of 
the year were 5 per cent larger than in 


the Corresponding period of last year 
and only 2 per cent less than in the 
same period of 1929. Stocks at the end 


of May were less than for either the pre- 
ceding month or a year ago. 

The wholesale price of rayon decreased 
from December, 1930, fo January but has 
remained steady at 75 cents per pound 
since then. 


Employment in Food 


Industries Steady 


Total manufacture of food products 
during May was slightly less than in the 
preceding month while employment was 
practically the same according to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s indexes which are 
adjusted for seasonal variation. Both pro- 
duction and employment were lower than 
in the same month last year. For the 
first five months of the year these two 
indexes have averaged but slightly less 
than in the corresponding periods of 1929 
and 1930. 

Wholesale prices of food products con- 
tinued to decline during May recording a 
new low which represented a decrease of 


21 per cent from the same month last 
year 

Wheat receipts at the principal markets 
during May were 48 per cent larger than 


in the preceding month and 8&2 per cent 
greater than in the same month last year. 
Exports of wheat, including flour, have 
been at a lower level this year than in 
the corresponding period of either of the 
two preceding years. Wheat prices have 
been slightly higher during April and May 
than in the first quarter of the year, but 
still below the figure of a year ago. 

Corn receipts in the principal markets 
during May showed the usual seasonal 
decline from the preceding month and 
were less than in the same month last 
year. The price of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Chicago has shown a gradual decline since 
the harvest period in the latter part of 
1930; it has averaged only 60 cents per 
bushel during the first five months of the 
year, compared with 82 cents in the same 
period in 1930. 

Cattle receipts at the principal markets 
showed a seasonal decline from April to 
May; the receipts during May were some- 
what larger than in the same month last 
year, but less than in the corresponding 
period of 1929. Hog receipts during May 
showed a seasonal decrease from the pre- 
ceding month and were lower than for 
| the same month in either of the two pre- 
j} ceding years. 

Raw sugar and coffee exports have been 
larger in 1931 than a year ago. Raw sugar 
imports have been less than in 1930, but 
coffee imports have been larger. 

Employment in the forest products in- 
dustries was unchanged in May while pay 
rolls increased slightly over the April level. 
The rate of operations in the industry, 


« 


The price of fine) 


to manufacturers, | 


based on consumption of electricity, 


showed a slightly greater than seasonal 
improvement. The general level of em- 
ployment and pay rolls for the first five 
months of 1931 was, however, about one- 
third under the same period in 1930 and| 
only one-half of the average rate of 1923- 
1925. 


Marketings of forest products increased 
seasonably in May as compared with pre- 
ceding months, but the rate for the first 
five months of 1931 was about 15 per cent 
below the same period in 1930 and 30 per 
cent under that of 1929. That the in- 
crease in marketings was accompanied by 
increased operaticns is evident from the 
fact that stocks of forest products were 
opproximately the same at the end of 
May as at the end of April. 

Carloadings of forest products witnessed 
the customary sharp seasonal increase in 
May as compared with April. The average 
tor the first five months of 1931 was 40 per 
cent below loadings for the corresponding 

eriod in 1930, and only one-half of the 

929 shipments. 


There was also a sharp seasonal rise in 
May in marketings of naval stores, the in- | 
dex for the first five months of 1931 being 
i4 per cent below the similar 1930 period, 
with a slightly better showing as com- 
pared with 1929. 

Southern-pine production, which has 
been generally declining since 1925, de- 
clined in May as compared with April, and 
the level of production in the first five 
months of this year was 40 per cent below 
that of a year ago. New orders in May 
showed the usual decline from April, with 
the average orders of the early part of 
the year more than 25 per cent below 
those of the corresponding period last year. 
With the increased shipments and decline 
in new orders in May, unfilled orders at 
the end of May, as is usual at this season, 
declined as compared with April. The 
present level for the first five months of 
the year was about 40 per cent below the 
same period of 1930. 

Production of Douglas fir ‘increased 
slightly during May. as compared with 
April, but was 33 per cent under the pro- 
duction recorded during May, 1930. The 
average monthly production of Douglas fir 
during the first five months of the year 
was 35 per cent under the same period last 
year and 44 per cent under 1929. 


Miscellaneous Lines 


Reflect Little Change 


An increase of 6 per cent in productive 
operations was recorded by the leather 
industry during May, after adjustments 
are made for seasonal variation. The in- 
dustry in May was operating on a level 
about 10 per cent higher than at that 
time last year. The number of persons 
employed in the industry during May was 
about 2 per cent less and the pay rolls 
almost 3 per cent less than in April. 

Copper production during May increased 
slightly but was still 29 per cent under 
May, 1930, and 51 per-cent under 1929. 
The average monthly production of cop- 
per during the first five months of the 
year was 30 per cent under the same period 


|last year. The production of refined lead | 


Attempts to circumvent the resident 


agent's law were outlined by Mr. Lawson. 


Procedure Corrected 


: “It is a condition precedent under our 
jaws that all fire insurance companies 


| when admitted agree to write all insurance 
; On property in this State through licensed | 
| resident, agents,” he stated. “Several fire | 
y | companies have been writing fire and theft | 


insurance for credit companies through 
blanket policies executed in other States 
and commissions going to New York brok- 
ers. We are correcting this unlawful pro- 
cedure as fast as possible. 


“Other companies are writing fleet in-| 


surance for companies and allowing the 
reduced rates to private owned cars of 
cfficers and employes. This is contrary 


|}was made available 


INSURANCE 


SUPERVISION 





American View of Radio Control Ohio Company. Is 
To Fire Insurers Coincides With Canadian Ruling Reinsured Under 








The opinion of the Canadian supreme 
court holding that the control of radio is 
vested in the Dominion parliament and 
not in the provincial legislatures, coincides 
with the judicial view in the United States 
and with the theory and policy of the 
American Congress that radio is interstate 
commerce, it was declared orally July 7 
by Duke M. Patrick, Acting General Coun- 
sel of the Federal Radio Commission. 

Mr. Patrick said similar cases have been 
argued in this country, although they did 
not get to the Supreme Court. 

The following additional information 
at the Commission 
and the Department of Commerce: 

After lengthy arguments, the Canadian 
court arrived at its decision, which, how- 
ever, may not necessarily be final. An 
appeal from this court to the Privy Coun- 
cil may be made by either side. 

The case grew out of the refusal to 
grant a broadeasting license to a station 
which was to put on the air a program 
sponsored by the Quebec Provincial Gov- 
ernment. It was argued by provincial pro- 
ponents that broadcasting for private pur- 
poses, especially in cases of small sta- 
tions whose normal ranges do not extend 
beyond the provincial borders, should be 
subject to provincial regulation. 

On the other hand it was argued for the 
Dominion that broadcasting, by its very 
nature, could not be considered a local 


Tllinois Banks Said 
To Be Cutting Surety, 
Bonds of Employes 


Policy of Reduction to Save’ 


Expense Termed ‘Penny 
Wise and Pound Foolish’ 
| By Banking Department 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 7. 

Owing to a decrease in earnings many 
banks are cancelling, or at least mate- 
rially reducing, surety bonds, 


according 





vion Decision Agrees With Congress’ 
Policy on Broadcast Regulation | 


| 
matter, and that centralized authority is | 
essential to permit instant control when 
necessary. | 

In this country, court actions holding 
that the power of the Federal Govern- | 
ment was superior to that of the States | 
in the mattgr of radio regulation have 
been based on Radio Act of 1927 itself. | 
In this act Congress held radio to be 
interstate commerce and created the Radio 
Commission to exercise control. 

State and municipal regulations relat- 
ing to radio, ifgvalid at all, must be strictly 
confined to the well recognized “police pur | 
poses” and can not directly or indirectly | 
operate as a burden upon interstaté com- 
merce, it was brought out. 

A study of radio litigation in this coun- 
try shows that several States have en- 
acted ordinances having to do with radio. 
These for the most part, however, deal 
with the elimination of man-made inter- 
ferences within State boundaries, the curb- 
ing of loud-speaker nuisances, and simi- 
lar actions considered within the scope 
of the police powers of States. Such ordi- 
nances, the courts have held, may prop- 
erly cover the health, welfare and safety 
of the citizens within the States, but may 
not touch the licensing of radio stations, 
irrespective of their power. 

Similarly it has been adjudged by the 
Federal courts $hat radio waves know 
no frontiers, and that a station of ex- 
tremely low power, while it may not be 
heard outside the borders of a particu- 
lar State, may create interference beyond 
its borders with other radio communica- 
tion, thereby creating a disturbance with 
interstate commerce. It is an established 
engineering fact that the interference 
range of a station is several times its 
audible service range. 


.New York’s Suit Is Upheld 
On Bank Indemnity Bond 


Atpany, N. Y., July 7. 

A suit of the State of New York against 
the Consolidated Indemnity Co. to recover 
$600,000 on a depository bond covering the 
State's devosits in the closed Bank of 
United States, will proceed to trial 
the New York Supreme Court at Al- 
bany, following a decision of the Appellate 


Division of the Third Department, affirm- | 


ing Supreme Court Justice John T. Lough- 
ran’s refusal to dismiss the complaint. 
The Attorney General's office stated that 


in| 


| this practice as fast as possible. 


}and expect to have it corrected.” 


to the State Banking Department. 

“This is more or less of a ‘penny wise 
and pound foolish’ policy,” said the De- 
partment. “In some cases the manage- 
ment has cancelled or permitted bonds 
to expire and adopted resolutions to the 
effect that it was deemed an unnecessary 
expense and that the directors would as- 
sume all criticism for any losses caused 
by defalcations or irregularities. 

“Such a resolution would not reimburse 
depositors in the event that some unfor- 


tunate loss might occur, and directors have | Compensation Awarded 
no legal right to assume such responsi- 


bility. Depositors are naturally entitled to| For Death Due to Heat 
all of the protection that can be afforded 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7. 


and there is no question but that the 

bonding of employes may be classed under A workmen's compensation award to the 

the heading of necessary protection. |dependents of an employe who became 
exhausted and sick on a hot day while 


to the ruling of this Department and| 


many other States, and we are stopping | the company asked dismissal on the 


ground that the bond was an indemnity 
and not a suretv bond and that there 
was no liability to pay until it was ascer- 
tained upon the bank’s liquidation that 
the State would suffer loss. Assistant 
Attorney General Henry Epstein’s posi- 
tion that the liability arose at the time 
the bank closed was sustained by the 
court. 


“Some companies are writing blanket 
policies on factorles and mines in this 
State through nonresident brokers at 
rates cheaper than local resident agents 
can write them. This is not fair or right | 
and we have taken the matter up with! 
the West Virginia Uniformity Association 


| 





Fire Losses of Insurers 
In New Mexico Reported 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 7. 
The loss ratio of fire insurance com)| 
panies on New Mexico business in the! 
fiscal year just ended was 42.3 per cent, | 
according to the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, Max Fernandez. The average | 
fire insurance rate in the State last year | 
was $1.04 as compared with $1.20 during 
the preceding fiscal year, he said. 
Fire insurance premiums were $1,870,- 
0 for the year, while losses paid by the 


“This Department has no hesitancy in 
urging this matter and without 
thought of creating business for com- died the following day has been a 
bonds, but entirely from the 


: Bertels 
sense idea of protection.” 


Comaanon | oF Chapman-Price ‘Steel Co. v. 
}et al. 


insurance companies collected premiums | 
totaling $3,187,090 and paid out $1,171,829. 
Miscellaneous companies collected $1,214,- 
694 in premiums and paid losses amount- 
ing to $491,705. 

For the fiscal year insurance com- 
anies of all kinds paid the State in fees 
and taxes a total of $156,923, Mr. Fer- 
nandez stated. This was approximately 
$6,000 more than was paid for the last 
fiscal year. 


MANUFACTURER, in reducing 


overhead, dispensed with his 


New York Seeking Data 
On Acquisition Cost Rules 


New York, N. Y., July 7. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, announced July 
7 that he has just sent a questipnnaire to 
every stock casualty insurance company 
licensed to transact business in New York 
State to determine whether pledges on 
rules of the conference on acquisition and 
field supervision costs for casualty insur- 
ance, endorsed by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners Dec. 7, 
1922, are being thoroughly honored in ob- 
servance. 

Mr. Van Schaick pointed out that under 
the rules of the conference companies are 
pledged not to appoint in excess of a 
specified number of agents in each State 
who receive in excess of the basic acquisi- 
tion cost or so-called producer's commis- 
sion. Company executives, he said, agreed 
to observe these rules and the pledges 
are now in full force and effect. | 

The questionnaire also was directed in 
part to the entire country by a request for 
information as to whether excess com- 
missions are being allowed anywhere in 
the United States and if so, what the ex- 
ceptions are. 


watchman ...On a windy night, his 
main building burned to the ground 
because the fire was not discovered 
until already beyond possibility of 
control... The White Fireman’ 
rightly sponsors the modern watch- 
man, trained in “first aid” measures, as 


a valuable ally in preventing fire loss. 


# The White Ficeman symbolizes.the foss-preventi 


n eng 


neering service supported by insurance companics to 


reduce loss-hazards. It comprises consultation. inspection 


aa nderwriters’ Laboratories, ets 


Illinois Charges Salaries 
Of Examiners to Insurers 


Sprincrietp, Int, July 7. 


The “necessary expenses’ which domes- 
tic mutual insurance companies, other than 
life, are required to pay for examinations 
made by the State Insurance Division in- 
clude the cost to the State of the per 
diem salaries of the examiners employed | 
in the examinations, Attorney General | 
Oscar E. Carlstrom has held in a recent 
opinion to the State Superintendent of In-| 
surance, Harry W. Hanson. | 


increased over April but was materially 
under that recorded during May, 1930. Tin 
deliveries were less than in April. 

Employment in the chemicals group 
showed léss than the usual seasonal de-| 
cline between April and May and the ad- 
justed index registered an increase of 1.4) 
per, cent during these two months. The 
number of employes on the pay rolls dur- 
ing: May, however, was 13 per cent less 
than in May, 1930. 

The number of employes on the pay 
rolls of the paper and printing industry 
in May was approximately the same 4s 
in April, although a slight decrease is to) 
be expected at this season of the year. | 
Employment is, however, only 8 per cent 
under May of last year. Pay rolls de- 
creased slightly during the month. 

Production of bituminous coal during 
May was Only slightly greater than dur- 
ing April, although an increase in pro- 
duction of between 3 and 4 per cent nor- 
mally occurs. May preduction was 21 
per cent under May, 1930, a reflection of 
curtailed factory operatéons. Anthracite 
production decreased 12 per cent from 
April, a 4 per cent increase being normal | 
for this period. 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 


may be secured through respon- 


The 


Insurance Co 


sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your Notth America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc- 
tories under the 
heading — PHILADELPHIA 
Insurance Company 
of North America 





mpany of 
North America 


The Oldest American Pire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


State Agreement 


The Federal Surety Co. of 
Davenport, Ia., Assumes 
Business of The Liberty 


Insurance Co. of Dayton 


CoLumsus, OnI0, July 7. 


Completion of négotiations through 
which the Liberty Insurance Company of 


| Dayton has been reinsured was announced 
|July 3 by the State Insurance Depart- 


ment. 
Under an agreement effected by the De- 
partment after six months of effort. The 


| Federal Surety Company of Davenport, 


Iowa, has reinsured the business of thé 
Liberty company and assumed all valid 
obligations and liabilities in. exchange for 
the assets of the Dayton concern. 

Constructive measures pursued by the 
Insurance Department had made liquida- 
tion unnecessary and preserved the inter- 
ests of policyholders and creditors repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of dollars 
Theodore Tangeman, State Director of 
Commerce, under whom the Department 
is operated, reported to Governor George 
White. The Governor and Director Tange- 
man commended Charles T. Warner, State 
Superintendent of Insurance, for “work- 
ing out a solution that protects hundreds 
of persons in the 20 States in which the 
Liberty company operated and prevents 
heavy fitrancial lossés.” 

Liquidation proceedings had been be- 
gun when former officials of the Liberty 
company failed to replace certain secures 
ities as ordered by the former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, C. 8. Younger. Mr. 
Warner initiated efforts to avoid the de- 
lay and expense of liquidation and to bring 
about financial rehabilitation of the com- 
pany. 

These resulted in the reinsurance pro- 
posal of the Federal Surety Co. which 
has been formally approved by the Frank- 
lin County Court of Appeals. 








‘Study of Muscle Shoals 
Is Favored by Alabama 


Montcomery, Ata., July 7, 
| Governor B. M. Miller has signed a 
| Joint resolution adopted by both branches 
of the Legislature, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of three 
;members to confer with a similar com- 
;mission from Tennessee, together with a 
| representative of a national farm organi- 
zation and one from the Corps of Army 
Engineers, and make recommendations to 
the President of the United States’ with 
reference to the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals. 

This action followed the recommenda- 
tion by President Hoover when he vetoed 
the Muscle Shoals bill passed by Congress. 


‘Land Value Insurance’ 
Is Defined in Illinois 


SprINGFtIewp, Inu., July 7. 

Attorney General Oscar E. Caristrom ré- 
|cently advised the State Superintendent 
|of Insurance, Harry W. Hanson, that & 
| company issuing a contract in which it 
agrees to purchase land from the owner 





any | handling hot metal sheets with tongs and| at some future date at the owner's option 


} rmed}|and to pay the full purchase price paid 
panies that may be engaged in supplying | by the Indiana Appellate Court in the case | by the owner is engaged in the insurance 


| business. Mr. Carlstrom termed the busi- 
} ness as “land valué insurance.” 





and its subsidiary companies 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE ING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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SHIPPING . 








Operation of New Rates 
On Wool Is Suspended | 


By an order just entered in I. S. Docket 





_ Reveal Reduced 
~ Revenue in 1931 


No. 3622, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission has suspended from July 5 until 
Feb. 5, 1932, the operation of certain 
schedules, proposing to restrict the routing 
in connection with rates on wool and 
mohair from points in western trunk-line | 
territory to Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. | 
; R I i gos Tm ts By ee teen 

i i : » When moving via rail and ocean| 
Major Carriers eport to ey |routes through Newport News and. Nor-! 

C. C. Return of 120 Mil- | toix, va., so that the rates will only apply 

se - | Via certain specified steamship lines. 
lion Dollars Less Than in| ihanihbibiis lebanese tig 


Same Period of 1930 


The net income of the Class I steam 
railways of the United States during the) Gyrrent earnings of the Pullman Com- 
first five months of the current year Was| pany in May, 1931, and in the first five 
approximately $120,000,000 below the net| months of the year, as compared with | 
income reported for the corresponding Pe-|the corresponding periods of 1930, have 
riod in 1930, according to a statement Of | just been made public by the Interstate | 
the American Railway Association trans- | Gommerce Commission as reported to the | 


Pullman Company Earnings 
Show Decrease in May 





6000-MILE HIGHWAY JOINING WESTERN NATIONAL PARKS 


am CANADA 
WASHINGTON ** 


GONNERS Feary 


EATTLE 


SALEM 





mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- | Gommisison. 


*mission July 7. | 
The rate of return on investment has | 


The statement follows in full text: 


MAY 1931 | 1930 
fallen off during the period from 3.51 per) Total oper. revenue $5.084.907-33 $0, 171,985.81 
ording to the! Net oper. revenue .. 356. 614. 
sa a i aa — Net ry. oper. income 91,949.50 151,411.06 
s : | FIVE MONTHS 
The statement follows in full ‘text: | Total oper. revenue 27,112,478.56 32,208,573.12 
Class I railroads of the United States for | Net oper. revenue .. 1,459,963.20 2,608,566.24 
the first five months of 1931 had a net) Net ry. oper. income 480,872.24  1,683,609.43 


railway operating income of $188,387,587, | 
which was at the annual rate of return | 
of 2.10 per cent on their property invest 

ment, according to reports just filed by | 
the carriers with the Bureau of Railway | 
Economics. In the first five months of | 
1930, their net railway operating income | 
Was $308,216,627 or 3.51 per cent on their 
property investment. 

Property investment is the value of | 
road and equipment as shown by the 
books of the railways, inclucing materials, 
supplies and cash. The net railway 
operating income is what is left after the 
payment of operating expenses, vaxes and 
equipment rentals, but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 


Reports of 171 Lines 


This compilation as to earnings for the | 
first five months of 1931 is based on re- | 
ports from 171 Class I railroads repre- 
senting a total of 242,779 miles. 


Gross operating revenues for the first 
five months of 1931 totaled .$1,817,627,035, | 
compared with $2,247,304,488 for the same 
period in 1930, or a decrease of 19.1 per | 
cent. Operating expenses for the first | 
five months of 1931 amounted to $1,436,- 
628,824, compared with $1,739,226,923 for 
the same period one year ago, or a de- 
crease of 17.4 per cent. 


Class I railroads in the first five months 
of 1931 paid $137,246,366 in taxes, com-| 
pared with $149,194,861 for the same period | 
in 1930, a decrease of 8 per cent. For | 
the month of May alone, the tax bill of 
the Ciass I railroads amounted to $27,- 
965,471, a decrease of $3,048,910 undér May 
the previous year. 


Forty-four Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first five months of 1931 
of which 14 were in the Eastern, six in 
tne en and 24 in the Western Dis- 
trict. 


Income for May 


_Ciass I railroads for the month of May | 
a.one had a net railway operating income | 
of $41,263,621, which, for that month, was 
at «ne annual rate of return of 2.03 per 
cent on their property investment. In 
May, 1930, their net railway operating in- 
come was $69,322,585 or 3.48 per cent. 

. {Gross operating revenues for the month 
of May amounted to $369,020,101, com- 
pared with $463,263,581 in May, 1930, a 
decrease of 20.3 per cent. Operating ex- | 
penses in May totaled $288,067,333, com- 
pared with $351,942,282 in the same month 
in 1930, a decrease of 18.1 per cent. | 
. Class I railroads in the eastern district | 
for the first five months in 1931 had a 
net railway operating income of $109,636,- | 
968, which was at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 2.44 per cent on their property | 
investment. For the same period in 1930, | 
their net railway operating income was | 
$181,526,429 or 4.15 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the eastern district for the 
~-first five months in 1931 totaled $918,745,- 

151, a decrease of 19.5 per cent below 

the corresponding period the year before, 

while operating expenses totaled $717,- 

921,919, a decreas* of 16.9 per cent under 

the same period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district 
for the month of May had a net railway 
Operating income of $24,152,920, compared 
with $44,277,978 in May, 1930. 


Southern District 


Class’ I railroads in the southern dis- 
trict for the first five months of 1931 had 


a net railway operating income of $22.- | 
291,061, which was at the annual rate of 


return of i.57 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same _ period in 
1930, their net railway operating income 
amounted. jo $39,075,621, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.76 per cent. 
. Gross operating revenues of the Class 


the first five months. in 1931 amounted 


to $660,229,349, a decrease of 18.9 per cent ! 


under the same period in 1930, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $192,146.646, a 
decrease of 16.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict for the month of May had a net 
railway operating income of $4,391,074, 
compared with $6,064,792 in May, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Western District 
for the first five months in 1931 had a 
net railway operating income of $56,459,- 
558, which was at the annual rate of re- 
turn.of 1.86 per cent on their property 
investment. 

For the same five months in 1930, the 


railroads in that district had a net rail-| 


Way operating income of $87,614,577, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.92 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Western District for 
the five months period this year amounted 
to $660.29,349, a decrease of 18.9 per cent 
under the same period in 1930, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $526,560,259, a de- 
crease of 18.4 pcr cent compared with 
the same period in 1930. 

For the month of May alone, the net 
railway operating income of the Class I 


railroads in the Western District amounted | 


to $12,719,627. The net railway operat- 
ing income of the same roads in May, 
1930, totaled $18,979,815. 


Class I Railroads—United States: 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Ea saai hs dy aidan sn's.c0 0600h 0000 
Net reilway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent .......... 
Rate of return on property investm 


ent, per 


Tota! operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
‘Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent . 


Rate of return on property investment. per cent . 


Four Roads to Acquire 


Interest in Pacific Branch 


Authority 


way in Lewis and Cowlitz counties, Wash. 


Was granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 3. to the Northern 


Pacific, the Great Northern, the Oregon- 





‘ 


ps 


‘Young explained. 


‘expert pilots and qualified to pass on such | 


| the inspecting crew. 


railroads in the southern district for | 







to acquire undivided one- 
fourth interests in a 24'%-reile segment 
of the Longview, Portland & Seattle Rail- 


Districts Established | 
To Expedite Work of | 


Inspecting Airlines 


Examination of 60 Per Cent, 
Of Lines Applying for 
Certificates of Authority 
Has Been Completed | 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
in charge of an airline inspection crew, 
it was announced today (July 7) by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“The 12 inspectors have been divided 
into four crews of three men each.” Col. 
“Each crew will con- | 
sist of two airline inspectors who are 


} 
matters as equipment, personnel and the) 


adequacy of the landing facilities on the} 
routes operated and an air line mainte- | 
nance inspector experienced in the main- 


|tenance of aircraft and equipment. Such 
|crews will be responsible for the inspec- 
{tion of all lines and divisions of lines 


within their territories. 

“Prior to this development in the air- 
line inspection procedure, the inspectors 
started at one end of an air passenger 
route and worked through the entire op- 
eration. 

The New Districts 

“The districts have been designated as 
Eastern Coast District, Northern Central 
District, South Central District, and West- 
ern Coast District. The location of the 
districts was made with reference to the 
routing of the airlines rather than with 
regard to State boundaries as each dis- 


, trict includes several States and parts of 


others. 

“Crew No. 1 has been assigned to the 
Eastern Coast District, with headquarters 
in New York, and will be responsible for 
the inspection of approximately 13 lines 
and divisions. Crew No. 2, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, will handle the inspec- 
tion of about 13 lines and divisions in 
the Northern Central District. Crew No.| 
3 has been assigned to the South Central 
District, comprising approximately 13 lines 
and divisions, and will be based at Dallas. | 


| 


' 


trict which extends, roughly, west from) surp 


Cheyenne, Albuquerque and El Paso. There | 
will be approximately 20 lines and divi-| 
sions of lines within this district. 

“In making inspection under the dis- 
trict plan, each crew will be responstble | 
for the inspection of divisions of lines | 
which fall within its district, as well as | 
complete lines. When an inspection is 
made of a division of a line which has 
its headquarters in some other district, a 
report of its findings to the crew in 
whose district the air transport company’s | 
headquarters is located, will be made by | 


“Newly established services will be as- | 
signed to the various crews when letters | 
of authority, which authorize the opera- 
tion of the line pending inspection for | 
certificates of authority are issued. The | 
assignments will correspond as closely as | 
possible with the present geographicai lo- | 
cation of the four districts.” 

It is expected that the district plan of 
inspection will become effective about the 
middle of July. 


Radio Commission Issues 
Seven Temporary Permits | 
| 


Issuance of temporary licenses to seven 
broadcasting stations for failure to arrive | 
at time-sharing agreements as to the use 
or their wavelengths, or for failure to} 
file copies of their regular operating | 
i. pursuant to radio regulations, | 
was announced July 7. by the Federal 
Radio Commission. At the same time the 
| Commission rendered decisions on other | 
jroutine applications before it, subject, | 
| however, to ratification by a quorum of 
|the Commission when it reconvenes in| 
September. | 
Stations given temporary licenses for | 
failure to reach time-sharing agreements 
were WPG, Atlantic City, WLWL, New 
York City, and WWL, New Orleans. The | 


| temporary licenses are from Aug. 1, after | 


which renewal] applications will be desig- 
nated for hearing. 

Stations given temporary licenses from 
Aug. 1 for failure to file copies of their 
regular operating schedules in accordance 
with General Order 105, are KMO, Ta- 
coma, Washington, KFVD, Culver City, 
Calif. KMPC, Beverly Hills, Calif., and 
KWJJ, Portland, Oreg. These 
also will be designated for hearing on 
renewal applications. 


+ 








|action of the Department. 
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The Western National Park-to-Park Highway provides a well-surfaced roadway for the tourist connecting the 
wonder places of the West which have been set aside by the Federal Government as National Parks and National 
Monuments and reserved as places of recreation for the American people. The route, about 6,000 miles in length, 
reat circle tour geysers, glaciers, snow-crowned and cloud-crested peaks, volcanos and 
craters, wide, rapidly-flowing rivers, waterfalls, giant trees, canyons, varicolored rock formations, fossil forests 
and prehistoric ruins found in the various national reservations. Wild life also abounds in the parks and in the 
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terrain along the highway. 





Highway Connecting National Parks 
Said to Surpass All Scenic Drives 





Eleven Western States Are Traversed by Route Joining 
Centers of Natural Grandeur 





By A. E. Demaray 
National Park Service 


Officially designated and logged in 1920, | tional Park, where by simply going up the 
Crew No. 4 will have Los Angeles as its the National Park-to-Park Highway in ex-| mountain one may experience any shade 
| headquarters in the Western Coast Dis-| tent and grandeur of its natural exhibits | of climate desired. The noon temperature 
asses any other scenic drive on earth. | of the valley is tropic; at the gate to the 


Assistant Director, 


About 6,000 miles long, it passes through | 
11 Western States, crosses 
transcontinental highway, and touches 
most of the north and south highways | 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

It direcily connects in a great circle 
tour, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Gla- 
cier, Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, Lassen 
Volcanic, Yosemite, General Grant, Se- 
quoia, Zion, Grand Canyon, and Mesa)| 
Verde national parks; the heart of the| 
Continental Divide, geysers, glaciers, an} 
ice-clad mountain peak piercing the sky, | 
crater of a long dead volcano filled with | 


| a wonderful lake of the deepest blue water, | 


the only active volcano in the United 
States, glacier-carved valleys, and leaping | 
waterfalls, mammoth  trees—the oldest | 
living things on earth, colorful rocks, a 
mile-deep canyon, and ruins of cities | 
whose prehistoric inhabitants left no other | 
history. 


Other Attractions 
This wonder highway also offers to the | 
motorists the greatest exhibits of wild life | 
in America and variations in climate along 
its course from the torrid to the frigid, 
often within the space of a few hours. An} 
excellent example of this is the run from | 
the San Joaquin Valley to the Sequoia Na- | 


Eight Labor Disputes 
Are Adjusted in Week 


Eight labor disputes, three of them new, | 
were adjusted by the Department of | 
Labor during the week ended July 3, ace | 
cording to information supplied by Hugh | 
L. Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation | 
Service. Eleven cases were submitted to | 
the Department for adjustment during | 


| the week, at the close of which there were | 


45 strikes and 29 controversies awaiting | 
The following | 
list of new cases was supplied by Mr. | 
Kerwin: 

Transfer and Expressmen, Pittsburgh, Pa.—_ 
| Strike of 7 drivers; pending;, wages cut 10) 
| per cent. | 
| Painters, Elmira, N. Y.—Strike of an un-| 
reported number of painters; pending; asked 
$9.50, offered $9. : | 

St. Mary's Academy Building, Monroe, Mich. | 
—Strike of 60 bricklayers; pending; wages cut.) 

B. & S. Coal Co., Sagamore, Pa.—Strike of | 
|750 miners; pending; checkweighman at) 
| tipple. 

Road Laborers, Ashville to Gallitzin, Pa.— | 
Strike of 125 laborers; unclassified; wages and | 
manner of payment. | 
| Soldiers’ and Satlors’ Orphan Home, Knights- 
|town, Pa.—Controversy with 25 
| pending; employment of local men. 

Post Office Building, Detroit, Mich.—Contro- | 
| versy with 200 building tradesmen; pending; 
| Wages. | 
| Courthouse Building, Detroit, Mich.-—Con- 
troversy with 250 building craftsmen; pend- 
ing; wages. 

Helfenstein Fur Shop, New York City.— 
| Strike of 19 fur workers; adjusted; wages and 
| hours, operators increased from $40 to $42, / 
| cutters from $40 to $44. | 
Morgan and Miller, New York City—Strike | 
| of 6 tur workers; adjusted; wages and hours; | 


laborers; | 





Month of May———-, 
1931 1930 
Saeecesasecevevenetes $369,020,101 $463 ,263,581 
ma oanisineesnkeedua bene 288,067,533 351,942,282 
aos cdeweoneccacsaseas 27,965,471 31,014,381 
Sneed Raka'e aan end ences 41,283,621 69,322,585 
a wanaceanepaaeakaw an 78.06 75.97 
MON ne aon een caae ene 2.03 3.48 
° Five Months Ended May 31 

1931 1930 
Rabanne eketsncaven bent $1,817,627,035 $2,247 ,304,488 
«++ 1,436,628,824 1,739,226,923 
137,246,366 149,194,861 
188,387,587 308,216,627 
79.04 Ti.39 
2.10 3.51 





Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific railroads. (Report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 8484 and related 
cases.) 

The record in the proceedings was. held 
open by the Commission for 60 days to 
permit the completion of negotiations be- 
| tween the St. Paul and the Northern Pa- 
| cific looking toward the operation by the 
;former over certain trackage of the lat- 
ter in the same territory. 





operators increased from $38 to $45, cutters | 
from $45 to $55. | 

Fort Wayne Army Post, Detroit, Mich.—Con- 
troversy with 12 bricklayers; adjusted; paying 
| $1 per hour; started new crew at $1.50 per 
hour. 





Valuation Docket 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 7 made public a final valuation, 
which is summarized as follows: 

Valuation Docket No. 381.—Final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property of the 
Biack Mountain Railway Company (N. C.), 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes, | 
found to be $394,055 as of June 30, 1916, and | 
of property used but not owned, $18,000. 


( 





Sequoia 
every main | ccclinorodnens is the same as that at Port- 
land, Oreg. At Colony Mill the tempera- 
ture at noon shows the same mark as 
would be observed in British Columbia, 


Decisions 


| tic Coast Line Railroad. 
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National Park the  noontide 








The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on July 7 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23962.—Southwestern Light & Power 
Company v. New York Central Railroad. 
Rates charged on a mixed carload of alumi- 
num cable joints, aluminum wire, and alum- 
inum cable from Massena, N. Y., to Cus- 
ter City, Okla., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23984.—G. R. Eastman v. Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. Charges collected on a car- 
load of cedar posts from Olequa, Wash., to 
Regan, N. Dak., found applicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23624.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate on scrap 
copper, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Minnequa and Denver, Colo., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. j 

No. 236¢5.—Sternheimer Brothers v. Mis- 
sourt Pacific Railroad. Rate charged on 
steel helmets, in less than carloads, from 


Auto Pool Formed 
In Czech Industry, 


Joint Organization Developed 
By Three Concerns to Cut 
Production Cost 


IN TANA 


| 
Three of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers in Czechoslovakia have pooled 
interests for joint organization of manu-| 
facture, and elimination of competition, 
although the three makes will be retailed, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
July 7. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: | 
Negotiations between three of the lead- | 
ing automobile concerns in Czechoslovakia, | 
the Skoda Works, The Ceskomoravska | 
Kolben Danek, and the Tatra Works have | 
resulted in the formation of a joint organi- 
zation for the manufacture and sales of 
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Traffic Increases 
Shown by Two 
California Ports 


San Diego and San Luis 
Obispo Tonnage in 1930 
Exceeded Average of 10 
Years, Report Reveals 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department and the 
Bureau of Operations of the United States 
Shipping Board have just announced the 
publication of a new report on the ports 
of San Diego and San Luis Obispo, Calif., 


Skoda, Praga and Tatra vehicles, according | published as Part 2 of Port Series No. 13. 
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partment of Commerce, from Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Sam E. Woods, Prague. 
The three makes of cars, will however, be 
retained and the new organization will be 
run on the model of a large American 
| motors corporation. 

_The new arrangement is expected to re- 
sult in rationalization of output and a con- 
sequent saving in production costs, apart 
from elimination of competition between 
those three makes. The combined output 
of the three categories of vehicles in 1930 
was approximately 16,000. The new or- 
ganization will take the form of a joint 
stock company with probably about 100,- 
000,000 crowns capital (approximately $2,- 
| 960,000). 
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‘Developments in Trade and 
| Industry Are Outlined on 
Basis of Reports From 
Trade Commissioners 


Business conditions in nations abroad 
are analyzed in the weekly review of 
world trade just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The review is based 
on reports from the Department’s trade 
commissioners. The review follows in full 
text: The section of the review dealing 
with Czechoslovakia, Philippine Islands, 
coe Rico and Trinidad follows in full 
| text: 


Czechoslovakia 


\ Czechoslovakia.—No great improvement 
/occurred in the foreign trade of Czecho- 
| Slovakia for April. Exports were valued at 





| 161,591,000 crowns. 
| $0.02964.) 
|March, but were 17 per cent below April 





jbut were 31 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. For the first 
* four months of 1931, exports show a de- 


while in Giant Forest the mercury at noon 
stands at the same point it does in Sitka 
Alaska. 

One of the striking and interesting fea- 
tures of the 12 national parks connected | 
by the National Park-to-Park Highway is) 
that each one of them is quite different 
from all the others; each has a marked 
personality all its own. 


Philippine Islands 


Snow-capped Mountains 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, for remained unsatisfactory. 


at a lofty height, with snow-capped moun-/in the southern islands, especially Cebu, 
tains extending from end to end. Its' has been reduced further by the Spring 
glacier records are remarkable. |drought and closing of the sugar milling 
The Mesa Verde National Park hides| season. Law commodity prices and cur- 
in its deep-cut canyons the well-preserved | tailed cash surpluses are causing Manila 
ruins of a civilization which passed out of! firms to be cautious in all transactions. 
existence so many centuries ago that not Trade in foodstuffs continues difficult, 
even tradition recalls its people. | especially provincial husiness, and sales of 
The Grand Canyon National Park ex- automobiles and trucks are slow. 
hibits the mightiest chasm by far in the ; 
Porto Rico 


world. It is one of the world’s great 
wonders. Porto Rico.—Nothwithstanding the re- 
| duced income from the sugar crop by rea- 
son of low prevailing prices, and the de- 
lay in marketing the tobacco crop, busi- 
ness activity in Porto Rico is reported to 
| be fairly good, with merchants replenish- 
ing their stocks, and the collections con- 
| tinuing satisfactory. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Summer “dead” season will 
| be accentuated by the enforced economy 


to a cable to the Automobile Division De- | 


= ' of 1930. April imports gained over March, 


cline of 25 per cent as compared with 
the like period of 1930, imports 21 per cent. 


Philippine Islands—A slight favorable 
undertone in textile lines, with improved 
| ordering, was noted during the past week, 
| but otherwise general business conditions 
Prices of ex- 
instance, straddles the Continental Divide) port crops are declining and buying power 


San Diego, the report shows, is the first 
port of call for incoming and the last 
|port of call for outgoing vessels plying 
between the Pacific Coast of the United 
|&vates and Mexico, Panama, Central and 
South America, the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, and Europe. The average 
annual commerce at San Diego during 
the 10-year period 1920 to 1929 amounted 
to 753,846 short tons, while the total traffic 
|in 1930 aggregated 887,442 tons. 
| Nearly all the port tonnage consists of 
}incoming cargoes, consisting largely of 
| petroleum and its products, lumber. and 
logs, railroad ties, fish, and’ creosote, while 
the shipments aggregating only about 4 
per cent of the total port tonnage, con- 
| Sist almost entirely of package freight. 
} 


Forty-six Wharves 


There are 46 wharves of various kinds 
lon the waterfront of San Diego, two at 
| Coronado and one at North Island. Of 
| these, two muricipal piers with their 
transit-sheds handle practically all the 
general cargo, while the passenger lines 
|serving the port utilize the municipal 
Broadway pier. Plans are now under way 
to lengthen this pier 200 feet and to re- 
place the single-story transit and pas- 
senger shed by a double-deck structure. 

The report states that San Diego is 
served by two important railway systems 
and by 25 steamship lines. It enjoys rates 
{On transcontinental business similar to 
| those applicable at Los Angeles, while 
ocean rates on lines calling at the port 
|are the same as those from other Pacific 
|ports to the same destinations. 
| The port affords an advantageous out- 
|let for long-staple cotton which is being 
| produced in increasing quantities in the 
| Imperial Valley. Through the additional 
| facilities provided for the handling of 
} general cargo, it has placed itself in an 
;}admirable position to be of maximum 
| service to the whole southern section of 
}the State of California. 

Important Oil Port 

Port San Luis Obispo is one of tthe * 
|most important oil ports in California. 
| Shipments of crude and fuel oils and gas- 
|Oline amount to about 99 per cent of the 
| total port traffic. During the 10-year pe- 


| 1,167,659,000 crowns and imports 1,006,068,- | riog 1920 to 1929, inclusive, the commerce 
000 crowns—leaving a favorable balance of | of the port averaged 1,440,385 tons, while 


s (The crown equals! the tonnage in the calendar year 1930 to- 
April exports increased over |taled 1,802,727 tons. 


Terminal facilities at Port San Luis 
Obispo consist of two wharves owned and 
| operated by the Pacific Coast Railway, a 
| wharf owned by the county of San Luis 
Obispo, and a small wharf just inside the 
| breakwater which is used by the Light- 
house Service as a landing. Terminal fa- 
;cilities are considered adequate for the 
present requirements of traffic. The only 
railroad serving the port is the narrow 
gage Pacific Coast Railway, which ex- 
tends 87 miles south of the port. Steam- 
ship service to and from the port is con- 
fined largely to tankers operated by the 
Union Coal Company, and to that fur- 
nished by small coasting vessels.—Issued 


in expenditures on the part of the sugar 
industry. Uncertainty regarding the ar- 
rangement to be made for financing the 
coming sugar crop is causing some un- 
easiness in business circles. Bankers in 
country towns ascribe the favorable busi- 
ness activity in part to the distribution of 
soldiers’ bonus funds. The exact amount 
distributed so far is not known, but it is 
unofficially reported to be in excess of $1,- 
000,000. Unofficial reports, based on the 
reports of a large San Juan bank, reveal 
that the average individual payment was 
in the neighborhood of $250. The dis- 
tribution of this money throughout the 
community is thought to have been very 
helpful in sustaining business, particu- 
lary among the smaller merchants. 


entered in connection therewith 
and set aside in so far as they require the 
maintenance of rates on peaches, in car- 
loads and less than carloads, from New Or- 
leans, La.. and Mobile, to Meridian, 
Miss., to be related to the rates on like 
traffic to Hattiesburg. Miss. . 
No. 21341.—State Docks Commission v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Rates, 
charges, rules, and regulations on noncom- 
petitive carload traffic to and from the Ala- 
bama State docks at Mobile, Ala., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Pre- 
vious findings, 167 I. C. C. 112, affirmed. 


Ala., 


Equip Company v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway. Rates charged on defective 
iron and steel materials, in carloads, from 
origins in official territory to destinations 
in that and contiguous territory found in- 
applicable as to certain of the articles. 
Applicable rates found unreasonable in cer- 
tain instances but not in others. Reason- 
able rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 





St. Joseph, Mo., to Richmond, Va., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 
Company v. Kansas City Southern Railway: 
Rate charged on a carload shipment of mine 
pit cars from Pittsburg, Kans., yo Tahona, 
Okla., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found unreasonable. Waiver of wunder- 
charges authorized. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23552.—Sinclair Oil & Gas Company v. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rate | 
on petroleum absorption oil and petroleum | 
lubricating oil, in carloads, from Coffeyville, | } 
Kans., to Covington, Okla., found not un- | 


reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23507.—H. B. Smith Company v. New 


York, New Haven & Hartford, Railroad: 
Carload rate on ground or pulverized bitu- 
minous coal, in burlap bags, from Irwin and 
Herminie, Pa., to Westfield, Mass., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23433 and related cases.—Fisk Rubber 
Company v. Boston & Maine Railroad: 
Failure of defendants to accord a so-called 


two-for-one rule to shipments of automo- | 


bile tires and tubes, in carloads, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., to transcontinental 
destinations, while applying such a rule to 
shipments from Groups D, E, F. G. H and J 
found not unduly prejudicial or unjustly 
discriminatory. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 23396.—Western Shade Cloth Company 
v. Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad: 
Rate on print cloth, any quantity, from 
Goldville, S. C., to CRicago, Ill., found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. Cc 


from 


23280.—Kendall pany v. Atlan- 
tes on unfinishéd 
cotton fabrics, in the original piece, over 
all-rail and rail-ocean-and-rail routes from 
Edgefield, Camden, and Newberry, S. 
and Thrift, N. C., to Slatersville, R. I, and 
Walpole, Mass., found not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

No. 23065.—United Sash & Door Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on linseed oil. in carloads, from Wich- 
ita, Kans., to Ardmore and Enid, Okla., and 
Amarillo, Tex., found unreasonable. Rea- 


| sonable basis of rates prescribed for the fu- 


ture and reparation awarded. 

No. 22008.—Winnsboro Granite Corpora- 
tion v. Southern Railway. Defendant's re- 
fusal to perform transportation services in 
connection with interstate shipments over 
complainant's private railroad extending 
from Anderson Quarry, S. C.. to a connec- 
tion with defendant's line at Rockton, S. C., 
or to pay an allowance for the performance 
of such services, found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19850.—Meridian Traffic Bureau v. Coe 
lumbus & Greenville Railway. Original re- 
port, 147 I, C. C, 300, modified and order 


23581.—Pittsburg Boiler & Machine | 


No. 22879.—Texas-Louisiana Power Com- 
| pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
| way. Upon reconsideration, findings in for- 
mer report, 
| on interstate shipments of blowers, motors, 
controllers, and contractor's outfits, in car- 
loads, from points in Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas to destinations 
in New Mexico and Texas were unreasonable, 
modified to the extent indicated. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 22911.—Capon Water Company v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Rates charged on 
mineral water and ginger ale. in carloads, 
| {from Capon Springs, W. Va., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and on old bottles, in carloads, from 
Philadlephia to Capon Springs found un- 
i reasonable but not unduly prejudicial. 
Reparation awarded. 


Finance Case Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


F. D. No. 8876.—Authority granted to is- 
sue not exceeding $30,000, aggregate face 
amount, of promissory notes, 
or otherwise disposed of at not less than 


applied to the payment of interest, taxes, 


prescribed. 

F. D. No. 8811.—Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Company to abandon a 9-mile 
part of its line of railroad in Scott and 
Clinton counties, Iowa. 

F. D. No. 8579.—Public convenience and 
necessity not shown to require the opera- 
tion in interstate commerce by the Twin 
City Railroad of a 5-mile line of railroad 
in Lewis County, Wash. Application denied. 


Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24170.—Pet Milk Company v. Canadian 
National Railway: Rate sought to be col- 
lected on a carload of evaporated milk from 
Coopersville, Mich., to Hillen Station, Balti- 
more, Md., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 24201—J. H. Bonck Company v. At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad: Rate on nu- 
merous less-than-carload shipments of cot- 
ton work pants from Winder, Ga., to New 
Orleans, La.. found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Complaint dismissed. 





pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Rate on calcimine, in carloads, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Salt Lake City, Utah, found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rate for the fu- 
ture prescribed and reparation awarded, 












‘ 


vacated | 


No. 21733 and Related Cases.—All Steel- | 


169 I. C. C. 653, that the rates | 


to be sold | 
par and the notes or the proceeds thereof | 


and other current indebtedness. Condition | 


No, 24213.—Salt Lake Glass & Paint Com- | 
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Marks of 
Good Management 


THE most essential characteristic of manage- 
ment is organization. If management is right 
its organization is right. No need to go further 
to find the qualities that make for success. 








Personality shows on the surface. Spirit and 
morale can not be hidden. Every detail of 
business transactions expresses their presence, 
or their absence. 


No greater tragedy in business life than the 
failure of able, honest and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern Accountancy sees these 
failures often and emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is not to the superman 
alone. Most often it comes from a right con- 
cept of orgariization and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, and understands 
better these truths; and so is achieving more 
fully the results that mark good management. 
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and that speedily.” 


There is a minimum of $170,000,000 of 
delinquent taxes now due, according to 
Governor Emmerson. Two years’ taxes collections for 
must be collected in one, he told the com- 


In formulating a plan for temporary 


manufacturing. 
Mr. Brittain was made chairman. 


“The one splendid and outstanding re- 
sult of the President’s suggestion for a 
suspension of war debt payments will un- 
doubtedly be the restoration of confidence,” 
Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
declares in the July issue of the monthly 
bulletin of the banking department. “Al- 


Photophone; 


Changes Are Announced 


FEDERAL BANKING 








Committee Now Considering 
Measures for Presenta- 
tion to Special Session of 
State Legislature 


Delinquent Taxes 


the need of permanent improve- 


ment should be borne in mind constantly, 
the Governor told the committee, and 
any plan agreed upon should include a 
proposal for complete revision of the tax- 
ing system of the State as soon as con- 
stitutional obstacles now in the way can 
be overcome. 

The personnel of the committee is as 


Omer N. Custer, chairman of the State 
tax commission, representing the State 
administration. 

William H. Sexton, corporation counsel 
of Chicago, representing the city adminis- 


Earl C. Smith, of Detroit, Ill., president 

the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
representing agriculture. 

Joseph K. Brittain, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois 


Federation of Labor. 


E. E. Thomason, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily Times, representing the press. 

Fred Sargent, president of the Chicago 
and North Western Railway. 

George F. Nixon, president of the Illi- 
nois Real’ Estate Association. 

Samuel Insull, representing utilities. 

James R. Leavell of the Continental 


Bank, Chicago, representing the 


Wantz, Rockford, representing 








” . . . 
New Faith in Business 


Seen by Iilinois Auditor 
‘ 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 7. 


signs of more faith are manifest 
recent activity of the stock and 
market and other evidence of sta- 


bility will be forthcoming.” 

“We badly need a strengthening of our 
business structure,” Mr. Nelson’s comment 
continued. “It has been damaged greatly 
in the past by hysteria. The public has 


frightened in many instances by 


unwarranted propaganda which has re- 
sulted in the breaking down of long time- 
honored institutions and customs.” 
“Every effort has been put forth to 
stem the tide of attack on business by 
those responsible for its conduct, especially 
among bankers. Unprecedented with- 
drawals have caused a general upheaval 
and no State and hardly any community 
has been exempi. With a thoughtful and 


return of confidence the public 


should again put faith in the community 
bank, whether it be located in the village, 
town or city. The bank is the weave and 
woof of our business fabric.” 


Radio Recorder Checks 
Violations of Stations? 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


it possible for it to be transported, when 
necessary, to remote places where it will 
be operated by a radio engineer who shall 
be competent to qualify as an expert at 
any necessary hearings.” 

James W. Baldwin, Secretary of the 
Commission, declared orally that use of 
the new apparatus should result both in 
increased efficiency and economy in the 
conduct of radio hearings. In lieu of 
sending out, for affidavits in support of 
complaints against particular stations un- 
der investigation, he explained that record- 
ings will be made, providing a complete 
report on the particular station's activity, 
at a fraction of the cgst of hiring steno- 
graphic reporters. In several instances the 


of stenographic transcriptions, he 


said, has equalled or exceeded the cost of 
the apparatus itselt. 

Dr. C. B. Jollifie, Chief Engineer of the 
Commission, emphasized the value of such 
a device in the gathering of evidence. Any 
station that can be received with satis- 
factory quality may have its programs re- 
corded for possible future use by the Com- 
mission on matters affecting its renewal 
of license in the public interest, he said. 

It was explained that special needles 
must be used to successfully record and 
reproduce a record. Records can be re- 
produced immediately after the recording 
has been completed on an instrument hav- 


the speed of 331-3 revolutions per 


minute. 

In addition to Acting Chairman Sykes, 
Chief Engineer Jolliffe. and Secretary 
Baldwin, other Commission officials who 
witnessed the demonstration were Acting 
Ceneral Counsel Duke M. Patrick, Assist- 
and General Counsel Paul D. P. Spearman, 
George S. Smith, Chief, License Division, 
and G. Franklin Wisner, Chief, Informa- 
tien Section. 
demonstration was arranged and 
presented by Gerald K. Rudulph, Director 
of Publicity aad Advertising of RCA* 
W. S. Wakem, Engineer of 
RCA Photophone, and J. A. Terrell, Engi- 
neer of RCA-Victor. 





In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Bank of America 
Los Angeles, branch authorized at 5202 Whit- 
tier Boulevard 


Kentucky: C. S. Wilson. Banking Commis- 
— ant announced: Citizens Bank and) 
rus’ Ompany, Lexington, chartered, capital, 
200,000. 
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t Amount of Gold in Conversion Office Reported 
To Be $337,370,172 | 


Argentina suffered an adverse balance 
of payments during the year 1930 amount- 
ing to $627.000,000 paper, according to a 
summary of Argentine finances contained 
in the Times of Argentina which has been 
received at the Department of the Treas- 
ury from the American consul general at 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 7.| Buenos Aires. 

The General Asembly of Illinois. will be 
convened in special session just as soon 
as a plan has been formulated for the 
rehabilitation of State finances, and a re- 
building of the tax system, Governor situation,” the Times commented. 
Louis L. Emmerson declared in a state- 
ment to the members of a committee of 
11 that was organized to set up such a 
plan, and which has met in Chicago for 
preliminary consideration of the problem. 

“The people of Illinois,’ the Governor 
said, “and particularly the people of Cook 
are confronted with a revenue | reported 
situation unparaileled in the history of with $340,003,561.28 last week, and $443,- 
this or any other State and of such ex- 
treme emergency as to reugire the best 
thought and the most complete coopera- 
tion of all the elements of our citizenship. 
Bankruptcy and default on public debts 
stare us in the face, not only in Cook Buenos Aires Custom House from Jan. 1, 
County, but some downstate counties as 





of grain continue to be large and although 
the banks have been expecting the cereal, 
exporters to offer exchange against these 
comparatively 
amounts have been made available. 

Argentine bonds continued 
ciate during the week on the New York 
market, and even the national 6 per cent 
| bonds were quoted last night at 75 which 
gives the bond an 8 per cent yield. 
most securities on the New| 
York market have declined during the 
week and that the depreciation 
Argentine bonds is to some extent due to 
sympathy with the rest of the market, but 
with call money at 1's per cent in New 
York there seems to be no justification for 
Argentine national bonds to be quoted on 
an 8 per cent basis. 


“The unfavorable balance looks large, 
but it must be remembered that two good 
years such as this country had in 1928 
would do much towards rectifying the 


is true that 


Report Shows Collections 


Fall in Fiscal Year 


The consular report follows in full text: 
1931, the amount of gold 
in the Argentine Conversion Office was 
$337,370,172.52 as compared 


On May 21, 


| Quotations Believed 
To Have Caused Fall 


The only explanation of these quotations 
would seem to be a fear that the Govern- 
ment might suspend payment of the serv- 
ice but even under the worst 
such an idea is absurd, as we know that 
the people of this country would never put 
up with any government which failed .to 
meet its foreign financial obligations. 
money continues 
tight, first class banks paying as high as | 
deposits at 
Loans are being contracted at 8 per cent 
with a tendency upward, and if the gov- 
ernment continues to export gold these 
rates will undoubtedly 
local stock exchange, as a result of the 
tightness of money, continues weak and 
of the local 
securities have decreased in value. 

Cedulas closed down about 70 cents on 
week—the closing 
basic value of cedulas beiNg about 94.35 
(after deducting value of earned interest the preceding year, due to a general fall- 

The volume of trans- : 
actions in cedulas was small and the mar- 
ket closed weak with sellers of 36th series 
at 97.20 and of the 32nd series at 95. 

There was a good deal of activity in 
Credito Internos and the volume of sales 
forced the market down about 214 points. 
Series 25 closed with sellers at 91.30 and 
series 27 at 92.50. 


259,757.62 for the corresponding week of 
Gold deposited in the Argentine | 
embassies and legations abroad amounted 
to $38,686,738. Paper money in circulation 
$1,248,923 393.78. 


last year. 


was Revenue of 
to May 20, 1931, amounted to paper pesos 
Something must be done about it 107,769,098.72, and is a decrease of 16,914,- 
164.40 from the same period of 1930. Col- 
lections in 1930 were nearly 12 per cent 
of 1929, and at 
May it is expected there will be an 18,- 
peso decrease 


below those 


000,000 paper 
months of 
this year as compared with last year, and 
the probability of a 30,000,000 peso deficit 
in the Federal Government's operation for 
the five months of this calendar year. 


Director General Makes 
Report on Imports 


Statistics has presented to the Minister of 
Finance his report on the importations and 
exportations during the year 1930. 
report has been expected with considera- 
ble interest for some time as although the 
total of the exportations had been pub- 
lished previously, the figures with regard 
to the importations were unknown. 

The official figures 
pesos ‘but converted into paper the im- 
portations in 1930 amounted to $1,679,961,- 
350 and the exportations amounted to. $1,- 
leaving an unfavorable 
balance of $284,270,450. 
rive at the actual figures of the national 
balance of payments for the year 1930 it 
would be necessary to add to this amount 
the unfavorable 
importations and exportations, and deduct 
the gold export. 

It is always very difficult to estimate the 
figures corresponding to the invisible bal- 
ance but statistics published last year ap- 
unfavorable 
representing 
service on public debt and other foreign 
payments, amounted to at least $400,000,- 
The exportations of gold coin 
during 1930 amounted to $25,165,174 gold 
pesos, equal to $57,193,577 paper. 
figures appear to indicate that there was a 
net unfavorable balance of payments for 
the year 1930 of at least $627,000,000 paper 
However, since the beginning of this year 
| these figures must have been considerably 
reduced owing to the exportation of about 
| $88,000,000 gold pesos which is equivalent 
of $200,000,000 paper. 
unfavorable balance 
but it must be remembered that two good 
as the country 
would do much towards rectifying the situ- 


from quotations). 


Province of Buenos Aires have improved 
say “curiously” 
ral weakness of the mar- 
ket—the consolidated debt of 1922 moved 
the public 
buildings bonds from 78 to 78.80. 
improved a 


in value—we 


in t 4 
view of the gene Sept. 3, 1990, the 


balance of the 


Market Fluctuation 
Shown in Prices 
has been produced a deficit of 
perhaps we should say 
there has been a little more activity than 
has been usual lately, but most securities | 643,229.52 gourdes. 
Astras fell a little from 
21 to 20.70 Quebrachos Fusionados were 
17 after being quoted at 
about a fortnight 
sold at 830 being a drop of $50 from the 
previous price. 


some activity, or 


dropped in value. 


suffered in sympathy with the rest of the 
Banco el Hogar Argentino Obli- 
gaciones dropped during the week from 
93 to 90 and the third and fourth series 
of the.Banco Popular 
after being quoted at 92 last week. 


L. & N. Railroad Asks 
Authority to Sell Bonds 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


were done at 89 
years such 


Peso Has Depreciated 
Says Market Sheets 


ciated in value in relation to foreign cur- 
rency during the week, in spite of a cer- 
tain amount of intermittent support from 
the Banco de 


authentication and delivery of $8,881,000 


de la Nacion, last Friday was 35 pence for 
sterling and 141 for dollars, whereas to- 
night the rate closed at 34', for cable on 
London and 144 for cable on New York 
These are the official rates of the Banco 
de la Nacion, but as a matter of fact the 
private banks would not 
better than 34 pence. 
exchange market is very thin, that is to 
say, owing to the small volume of trans- 
actions it fluctuates greatly as the result 
of any fair-sized operations. 


The bonds will be secured by the road's 
first and refunding mortgage, dated Aug 
thereto dated, 
, 1922, and Jan. 3, 1929 
redeemable 
1939, and will 
They will be held 
until further 


supplements 
respectively, Nov 
sell sterling at per cent of par on Oct. 1, 
mature April 1, 2003. 
in the road’s treasury 
der of the Commission. They will be used 
in reimbursement of the for expenditures 
not yet capitalized. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 


part-time employes), F: 
Waltham, Mass., 1930 Population, 39,247 


Single-store independents ...... 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Meridian, Miss., 1930 Population, 31,954 
‘independents aia 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization 


Gulfport, Miss., 1930 Population, 12,547 











Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more “eee 
All other types of organization . 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 1930 Population, 18,601 
independents 
Chains (four or 
All other type 


1930 Population, 


independents 
Chains (four or more ‘ 
All other types of organization . 


Jackson, Miss,, 1930 Population, 48,282 





independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization .... 


McComb, Miss., 1930 Population, 10,057 
60% . 19 4 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) . 
All other types of organization . 


Biloxi, Miss., 1930 Population, 14,850 
26 


Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) ‘ 
All other types of organization . 


, 1930 Population, 10,743 
Single-store. ‘independents 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Miss., 1930 Population, 14,807 
Single-store independents . 
Chains (four or more units) <4 
All other types of organization ...... 


» Miss., 1930 Population, 11,123 


73,322 


$1,209,034 
839,665 


independent 
Chains (four or more 
All other types of organization 


Miss., 1930 Population, 10,043 


independents 
four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Vicksburg, M 





iss., 1930 Population, 22,943 


Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) . 
All other types of organization .. 


Laurel, Miss., 
4 


- 


Population, 18,017 

$805,783 
537,672 
200.745 
67,366 | 


Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 





As of July 7 


New York, July 7.—The Federai 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) ......eeeeeeeeees 
Belgium (belga) .......eceeceeees 
BUIBATIO (IOV) coveccveccccveseveces 


Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 


WIEN COUNT bei vesicsccdccct’ 
Finland (markKkKa) .....cccsscsesess 
i | RR eee 


Germany (reichsmark) 


Greece (GrACHMA) ...cccccccscccece 


EAUBGATG (POMBO) 2... .cecccedves 
Italy (lira) ...... 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 


Sweden (krona).......... 
Switzerland (franc) 


China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 


Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ...... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ..... 





Financial Situation 
In Latin American 
Nations Is Analyzed 


Effects of Depression on 
Fiscal Affairs of Various 
Budgets During the Year 


Are Reviewed 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
250,000 cordobas less in 1930-31 than in 


ing off in imports. Another 


item, the receipt from liquor taxes, also 
showed a decline in 1930-31 estimates, as 
did revenues from the special public in- 


struction fund. 
Republic of Haiti 


Conditions during the Summer of 1930 
prevented the customary voting of a new 
budget for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 


1. Accordingly, by Executive 


273.79 gourdes. 


The operations of the fiscal year 1929-30 
1,995,066.13 gourdes. 
Revenues yielded only 38,648,163.39 gourdes, 
while expenditures reached a total of 40,- 


An analysis of the sources of Haitian 
revenues reveals that customs 


22.50' composed of import 
Rural shares pos of impor 


Customs duties on exports 


on a specific duty basis. This explains 
why the revenue from this source 
creased from 9,841,455.54 gourdes in 1928- 
29 to 11,952.580.99 gourdes in 1929-30 de- 
spite the collapse in world markets of the 
prices for the principal commodities which 


Haiti exports. 
In sympathy with declining 


economies in governmental expenditures 


were effected during 1929-30. 


The principal reason for the decrcased 
expenditures in 1929-30 was the 
complete cessation of expenditures of a 
capital nature upon public works 
bursements were confined to maintenance 
work and such construction projects 
of first and refunding mortgage 4'4 per Were being carried out on credits brought 


over from the previous year. 
Honduras 
The Honduran budget for 


(August-July) year 1930-31 calculates total 
revenues at 15,109,628.84 pesos and ex- | 
penditures at the same figure, this being | 
an increase of approximately 2,000,000 over | 
the estimates of the previous year. 


Washington Leads 
In Loans to Veterans 


Number and Amount @lassified 
By Various Districts 


The’ greatest number and 
proprietors, B; net sales amount of 50 per cent loans on adjusted 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including service certificates were handled by 
Washington central and regional office of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration announced July 7. 
ministration provided the following 
534.090 Of loans by offices: 





Number 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. .... 9,087 
Atlanta, Ga. ... 34.615 
Baltimore, Md 10,540 
Birmingham, Ala. 31,262 
Boise, Idaho 6.123 
Boston, Mass ene 55,820 
Buffalo, WN. Y. cscecee +» 46,561 
Burlingtan, Vb. csccccoess 3.161 
CNET. TENG... 500 ecsannenes 4.417 
356 Charleston, W. Va. ....5.. 20.323 
Charlotte, N.C. ..cccssece 35,915 
Cincinnati, Ohio .,.... eee 43.645 
Cleveland, Ohio ..sccceee 53,863 
Coleen. Oe vccsacenes 17,736 
Dallas, TeK, s2.cecec eoooe 41,713 
Dentiver, Colo. ...ceccccces 14.980 
Des Moines, Iowa .....455 21,203 
DOUOls, BEICH. ....cccccere 72,955 
PL Ak RRs cies coveee 5.249 
Port Harrison, Mont. ..... 6,801 
Hartford, Conn. ........ + 19,408 
Hines, Il. ‘ ee cnenvene 118,160 
Honolulu, Hawaii ........ 4,904 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 34,128 
JOCKBON, MIA. ..cccesseese 24,984 
Jacksonville, Fla. .......++ 27,373 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 28.450 
Little Rock, Ark. ......6. 16,610 
Los Angeles, Calif. ....... 66,294 
Louisville, Ky asspenss GEE 
Manchester, N. H. ........ 4.774 
Manila, P. I sererccececs 2,375 
Milwaukee. Wis. .......... 38,781 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 20,810 
Nashville, Tenn. .......... 31,229 
Newark, N. J aaacasce Sn 
New Orleans, La. .... -. 31,809 
i ee A Aer 153,200 


Oklahoma City, Okla. .... 36,704 
Omaha, Nebr. ‘ 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 








Portland, Me. ...... 3 
. , Portland, Oreg. .... § 
$951,693 providence, R. I. 3.6 
Reno, Nev. ‘ 2 
Lr. Richmond, Va. 2s 
175,160 gt Louis, Mo ep . 34,530 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 7.466 
San Antonio, Tex . 29,756 
San Francisco, Calif . 50,298 
Seettle, Wash . 25,241 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 6,230 


Washington, D. C an fae 804 


Wichita, Kans ‘ . 18,874 








COMPANY 











BPRS (PaO) V6. is bs cocdsaecetses 


KURCSIAVIE. (COTMRT). 2 ciccccccsvevess 


Hong Kong (dollar) ........seeeee: has sent letters to all savings banks and 


trust companies in Maine, suggesting re- 


Singapore (Golar) ....ccccccccseees a ; , ¢ the . 
Gariha (dainty 7. oe estes substantially the same as that addressed 


to directors of trust companies, follows in 





We have mailed your bank copy of the 
banking laws revised to, include amend- 


. e 
the 1931 Legislature | In New Mexico in be up to them to test the constitutionality 


ments adopted 
which go into effect July 3, 1931. r x 
siders 
Rate Reduction y ¢ k ’ | I a Aimed at Outs 
This seems an opportune time to bring car EXceet ncome i = _— of the _ it ~ — 
to your attention the question of interest —— —— in the Legislature, was to stop operatio 


rates to be paid savings depositors. The . . oe = ; : 
movement by banks throughout the coun- Payments for Operation and | were doing a banking business in the 





calculated to 


cided upon, 


largely counteract any withdrawal tend-| 


Points to Low Rates |New Mexico amounted to $5,700,148, or 

There seems good reason for the exer- eeceieamtan her atin to eee No. 3629.) 
1929-30 budget was ex- cae ar teenie ts ee ee civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the| , The Commission found that the road 
tended for the present fiscal period. 
budget estimated revenues and expendi- 
tures both at over 40,000,000 gourdes, but as 
this figure was believed to be beyond the 
actual revenues which the 1930-31 fiscal 
period would yield, owing to the prevailing 
economic depression, it was later modified, 
on the side of expenditures, to 35.184,- 


Commissioners Selected | foy construction 
The total revenue receipts were $9,673,- | sales soline, Ww , 
end Ganert Concorp, N. H., July 7. The total revenue receipts were $9,673,- sales tax on gasoline, while those from 


make up over 80 per cent of the total. G. Winant has an-| 17g more than tl 


personnel of two commis-! year, exclusive o 
sions authorized 


Edger Hunter, 


county expenditures to determine whether |of the total revenue for 1929, 31.6 per 
they can be reduced 
pointed are: Arthur H. Britton, Concord; The increase in the amount of property The net 
George H. Duncan, Jaffrey; Rev. William | and special taxes collected was 129.1 per 
Weston, Milford; and Harriet E. Mansfield, cent from 1917 to 1929, but there was a) 101, or $6.06 per capita. 
Manchester 

Former Governor 
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" Revised Taxation Argentine Bank Summary Shows | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Lower Interest U.S. TREASURY ‘Law Forbidding - 
Plan for Illinois 627,000,000 Unpaid Balance 


_ Is Being Sough 


- RateforMaine L ,,°YAFMENT | Wrongful Use of 


Banks Is Urged cwrane reat cae Samos “Bank? Tg Invalid 





Income tax eeeuseevescee 673,870.40 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
anemone a PPP errr ee 2,292,677.71 
‘ aa . Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,195,344.19 E ° S M 5 
Com missioner Asks Institue Total ordinary receipts . a $5,544,608.48 xamuner ays casure 
$ ‘ . } blic debt receipts .......... 50,050,000.00 ase sels 
tions in State for Downe! Biiince previous day 10111, 437.479.971.78 Passed by Legislature Has 
ward Revision of Rates Total Ad dagidc '$513,074,580.26 Been Ruled Unenforcible 
Dus ] 2 - Expenditures | ~ Cinta 
I aid Depositors General expenditures .. «++» $11,721,066.03 By State 
oneetnantnccereemmnenngoamemaas Interest on public debt ....... 1,101 ,540.14 SS ee 
f s 0 > 73,872.71 ; 
Avucusta, ME., July 7. tat thee Sonar elpte Metal Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 7. 
Bank Commissioner, Al! other 302,447.81 | Enforcement of the law enacted by the 





———- last session of the New Mexico Legisla- 
. + $13,311,662.31 


Total Seseees vee 4 “ ee 19 8 j ” n 
; ; , Public debt expenditures ..... 51,714.946.25 ture, defining ene ae Ba 
vision downward of interest rates paid de- Balance today ..........e005 448.047.971.709 | Similar terms, and prohibiting, except - mM 
—_______—_—. | certain cases, the use of the words “bank 
: : Total ; 513,074,580.26 | “ ” wi he 
His letter to trustees of savings banks, otal $ 7 and “banker,” will not be attempted, t 


State Bank Examiner, John Bingham, has 
announced. His decision followed receipt 


Costs of (Government of an opinion from the Attorney General 


that the act is unconstitutional and void. 
If banks want the law enforced, it will 


of the measure in the courts, he said. 


of outside investment companies which 


£f*ate through sale of thrift certificates, 


reduction in interest rates ad = ° 6 : t 
has assumed definite and substantial pro- Maintenance During 1929 | deposit books, etc, and taking the cash 


Concerted action by all banks 
in a community or section is highly de- : t 

The reason for a reduction may To Be $13.72 Per Capita tions which took deposits without doing 
logically to depositors by 


Fiscal Year Were Found |". % 3. pai 
mus 6 It was also directed at State institu- 


a legitimate banking business, according 
their funds safely to its sponsors. 


and soundly, and you cannot do this and|_ Revenues of the State government of yy holding the bill unconstitutional, the 
pay a high rate of interest. New Mexico, during the fiscal year ended assistant Attorney General, Frank Patton, 
Bank depositors are more vitally con- ‘ . ; . : , : | 
cerned with the security of their funds expenditures, including those for perma-! contained in the title of the bill and 
than with the rate of income received, and|"¢"t improvements, the Bureau of the! added: 
f 8 inves f Ss an- . 
a bank should inve oe wun’ s Exclusive of such expenditures, however, 
reasonable income, and pay interest ao- | eae — & — balance Of | scone of the title is void. 
At the time a reduction is de- | $9,999,118, the Bureau said. a 
announcement made to The statement follows in full text: 
depositors that your management is defi- The Bureau of the Census announces a 
nitely committed to sound and conserva- | SUmmary of the financial statistics of the 
tive “panking policies, z : ; : 
investment conditions do not warrant pay- | ¢ding June 30, 1929. The per capita 


June 30, 1929, fell $1,839,367 short of all) said the body embraced more than was 


Census announced June 27. “ . ‘ : 
unced Ju : In our opinion the law is invalid as 


a provision in a bill entirely without the 
In our opinion 
the entire bill is unconstitutional and 
cannot be enforced.” 


and that present | State of New Mexico for the fiscal year) Excess Earning Report 


ing a higher rate of interest, shoutd figures for 1929 are based on an estimated Filed for Bauxite Line 
strengthen the confidence of the public | Population of 415,600. 
in the stability of your Institution and| Payments for Operation The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just made public a preliminary excess 
income report for the Bauxite & Northern 
Railway (Pa.) for the period Sept. 1, 1920, 
through Dec. 31, 1927. ‘(Finance Docket 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 


by funds currently |COMparative per capita for operation and had earned $28,922.75 in excess of the 6 


" ; a a anniiedia asain 7 ns per cent allowed on investment under the 
invested. We are in a period of low money maintenance of general departments was 


rates and low yields on high-grade bonds, ect . : > ‘ 
which may continue for pg time. To debt in 1929 amounted to $637,673; and recapturable by the Government under 


in dividends all current earn-|0UUays for permanent improvements, $5,- section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 


| $13.19, and in 1917, $5.14. The interest on | !@4W, of which $14,461.39 was held to be 





from investments | 175.545. The total payments. therefore, Act. 


made when higher yields prevailed, with- for operation and maintenance of general 
out ample provision for possible losses on | departments, interest, and outlays were’ the total revenue for 1929, 11.7 per cent 

investments, may, if continued $11,513,366. The totals include all pay-) for 1928, and 145 per cent far 1917. 
indefinitely, 


actual impairment |™ents for the year, whether made from 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
current revenues or from the proceeds 


stituted 31.3 per cent of the total revenue 


- ; of bond issues. for 1929, 27.2 per cent for 1928, and 5.3 
: “ me Of the governmental cogts reported | per cent for 1917 7 
New Hampshire Finance above, $6,206,839 was for highways, $1.469,-| Receipts. from business licenses consist 


106 being for maintenance and $4,737,733 chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 


and other incorporated companies and of 


999, or $23.28 per capita. This was $3,336,- | nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
total payments of the; on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
C the payments for per-| hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
the last Legislature | manent improvements. but $1,839,367 less|tax on gasoline amounted to $2,219,465 


to deal with financial questions. than the total psyments, including those |in 1929 and $1,656,706 in 1928) an in- 
Hanover, will serve as for permanent ifhprovements. Property | crease of 34 per cent. 
chairman of the committee to investigate and special taxes represented 26.7 per cent) ‘The total funded or fixed debt out- 


standing June 30, 1929, was $2,908,000. Of 
this amount $2,280,000 was for highways. 
indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $2,517,- 
In 1928 the per 
capita net debt was $6.75 ,and in 1917 


Other members ap-|cent for 1928, and 49.1 per cent for 1917. 


decrease of 3 per cent from 1928 to 1¢ 





Robert P. Bass wil] The per capita property and special taxes | $7.96. 
serve as chairman of a committee to study wee? 00.56 in 1899; GAD tn 1928, and 98.20 
the laws controlling small loan companies, in 1917. New Mexico subject to ad valorem taxa- 


The assessed valuation of property in 


be Warren James, Earnings of Departments tion was $312,210,679; the amount of State 


Berlin; Martin Fitzpatrick, Nashua; E. F. Earnings of general departments, or, taxes levied was $2,336,139; and the per 
Woodman, Concord; and Miss Sara Knox, compensation for services rendered by | capita levy $5.62. In 1928 the per capita 
of Manchester. 


State officials, represented 10.5 per cent of | levy was $6.13, and in 1917 $4.58. 





“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1931 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of June 30,1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks ..... $103,641,396.96 
United States Government Securities... 78,623,062.55 
State and Municipal Securities. 25,249,046.78 
Acceptances of Other Banks 50,876,807.93 
Demand Loans to Brokers.... 32,811,246.67 $291,201,560.89 
Loans, Discounts and Investments. . 332,992,214.99 
Banking Houses ae 14,914,630.26 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 34,767 ,998.41 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets... 3,496,749.15 


$677,373,153.70 
—S———— 
LIABILITIES 
ETO is i'siba a b.bce $44,500,000.00 


Surplus and Profits... weessss  32,636,842.69 *$77,136,842.69 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend 
Unearned Discount, and Contingencies ... ; *13,474,782.00 


Acceptances Executed for Customers a 35,500,523.41 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 18,031,144.67 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other 
Liabilities a Taht aster aete as 2,302,332.93 
Deposits ok a ein ..  530,927,528.00 
Total $677,373,153.70 


*Since the last published statement $10,000,000 have been transferred 


from Surplus and Profits to Reserve for Contingencies, 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First, National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are peneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
above statement. 


INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Relation of State Governments 
to Field of Insurance «+ » 





Laws Regulating Business Should Be Con- 
fined to Protection of Public Against Fraud, 
* Says Pennsylvania Commissioner 





By CHARLES F. ARMSTRONG 


Commissioner of Insurance, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


VERY business, production and human 
E endeavor through the process of natural 
events has become dependent upon in- 
surance in its varied lines. Insurance 1s the 
basis of the credit of the whole financial 


world. 


A list of the vital factors in our economic 
welfare naturally subjects itself to a scrutiny 
that discloses that insurance is one of the 
foundation stones upon which their welfare 
and stability depends. 


+ ? 


The manufacturer, the producer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the transporter, the 
consumer, every link in the chain of products 
from their inception to their final disposal, 
has underlying it this protection of insurance 
that enables it to assume its proper part in 
the course of commerce. 


Life insurance means the continuance of 
the welfare of loved ones, the education of 
youth, or the stability of business. 


Fire insurance means the continuance of 
material prosperity through the replacement 
of raw or finished materials destroyed by our 
common enemy—fire. 


Casualty insurance shares with fire insur- 
ance in the replacement of raw or finished 
products destroyed by accident as well as in 
its separate sphere looking toward the ad- 
vancement of physical welfare. 


Surety and fidelity insurance carries on 
for us vast projects in the field of construc- 
tion or assumes the role of guarantor of in- 
dividual integrity. 


Accident and health insurance promotes 
and continues the physical well-being of our 
citizens, while workmen’s compensation pre- 
serves for us the earning power of those en- 
gaged in gainful employment. 

In other words, it can be said that insur- 
ance is so complete and so well planned as to 
provide protection against the happening of 
nearly every contingency that might cause 
distress to man, whether this happening is 
inevitable or partially preventable. 


And the long list of such contingencies 
provided for is growing as time passes. 


In the period of financial depression and 
“hard times” much is being said of the need 
of unemployment insurance. Especially are 
our newspapers giving space to articles deal- 
ing with the subject. In this day when a 
great number of producers cannot find a field 
for their efforts because of the scarcity of 
work, minds are being set in action to for- 
mulate a scheme or schemes whereby insur- 
ance will carry us over such a period in the 
future. 


+ + 


Keeping in mind the fact that there never 
should be a necessity for what is commonly 
called a “dole” to relieve situations such as 
we now have facing us and that our years of 
prosperity should certainly provide enough to 
be set in store against the lean years to 





Drivers’ Reactions 
to Emergency 
Situations 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 
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EEN traffic observers note that many col- 
lisions are brought about because the 
operator of one or the other of the cars 

involved is watching a too restricted space, 
that is, he is not aware of what is going on 
except within too narrow limits. He does not 
look far enough up the road to see the im- 
pending emergencies. 


Another feature of driving is brought for- 
ward by an observer, who was a personnel 
agent in the war and had charge of the se- 
lection of officers. His experience seemed to 
indicate that every person reacts to fear or 
a bad scare in one of two ways. There is the 
type who does not lose his head but keeps on 
thinking, even though he is frightened and 
directs his course, along what appears to his 
reasoning mind to be the best way. 


The other type is the man whose mind be- 
comes more or less paralyzed by the scare 
and who does not do anything except con- 
tinue along whatever course he has embarked 
upon. There are instances where people.shut 
their eyes when danger impénds. This char- 
acteristic, taken with that of the sight line 
when driving the car is undoubtedly worth 
considering as a possible future item of edu- 
cation. Certainly, if he can be detected, a 
man of the second type who loses his head 
and whose reason departs as soon as danger 
portends is not a man to whom to entrust 
the driving of a car. 


In considering these two characteristics of 
operation one can readily see how a serious 
accident might result from their combina- 
tion. The man who is not watching for the 
situations which are already in sight or 
which may arise because he does not use his 
imaginative ability to see how the course of 
others may affect his own, may find himself 
suddenly in a situation where he becomes 
badly frightened. If he is the type who can- 
not find his way out, whose brain is not auto- 
matic in execution and selection of the best 
course, he will cause or participate in a bad 
accident. 


One ought to look ahead of a car and be 
aware of everything that is in sight. At 
night time, of course, the vision is limited, 
but even then to be aware of everything 
which is going on within the limits of vision 
is necessary, for if everything which is hap- 
pening or every single happening is not ob- 
served, then the very one which may con- 
tribute to an accident is apt to be overlooked 
with consequent disastrous results. 


come. The people of the State look to those 
now engaged in the business of protecting 
them against exigencies as they may exist, to 
formulate a plan whereby the contingency of 
unemployment may be guarded against as 
are now so many other of the misfortunes of 
man. 


Having then this institution of insurance, 
it should be preserved in its best forms and 
its growth should be encouraged. 


To do this there is no better thought to 
keep in mind than the basic fundamentals 
and foundation principles underlying the 
business, and that is that insurance is the 
contribution of the many for the purpose of 
caring for the misfortunes of the few. All 
else in the business is incidental to this and 
the many constructive projects that have 
grown out of the institution of insurance 
should ever be kept in their place as inci~ 
dentals. Health campaigns, fire prevention, 
accident drives, constructive and humanita- 
rian as they are, should never be allowed to 
take the place of the protection that comes 
through, proper underwriting. 


- * 


Being then the contribution of the many 
for the purpose of caring for the misfortunes 
of the few, insurance should be open to every 
one so long as they conduct themselves as 
normal humans. But there is no room for 
the individual or individuals who look upon 
insurance as a means of exploitation or of 
gaining for self that which does not properly 
belong to him. That man who violates the 
humanitarian spirit back of the fundamen- 
tal idea of insurance has no right to partici- 
pate in the insurance plan and by his actions 
places himself outside its benefits. 


No more so is there a place for any to en- 
gage in the business of insurance as an agent 
or company official whose sole idea is one of 
personal gain. This fundamental principle 
of insurance admits only of the idea of serv- 
ice and service cannot go hand in hand with 
selfishness. 


Therefore, it behooves insurance men to be 
on their guard against him who insures for 
the sole purpose of fraudulent gain and 
against him who, being in the business, seeks 
to so regulate it so as to promote his own 
personal welfare at the expense of the insti- 
tution of insurance. 


Viewing, then, insurance as the institution 
that it now is and remembering its structure 
and the basic framework upon which it is 
built, what then is the proper relation which 
should be maintained between it, a private 
enterprise, and the people as a whole as rep- 
resented by their governmental agencies? 


Our Government was established and now 
progresses upon the principle that “all men 
are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty, of acquiring, pos- 
sessing and protecting property and reputa- 
tion, and of pursuing their own happiness.” 


This process of “possessing and protecting 
property” is properly exercised through gov- 
ernmental functions and departments. 


To that end the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department acts to assure all citizens of the 
Commonwealth that insurance as offered 
them is backed by adequate reserves: that 
favoritism of one over another in protection 
is not countenantced; and that representa- 
tives of insurance are properly qualified to 
present its provisions (many times quite 
‘complicated) to the insuring public. 


+ + 


Stability in the company; the entire ab- 
sence of discrimination in rates, of rebating 
and twisting; and thorough knowledge of 
the business by its agents will in the main 
insure to the citizens of a State that protec- 
tion which the State assumes the duty of 
providing. 


In consideration of any new insurance laws 
it is always well to keep in mind the differ- 
entiation between laws that deal with per- 
sonal action and conduct and those that deal 
with the conduct of business. 


It has been well said that “that people is 
best governed who are least governed.” Espe- 
cially is this true of the latter type of law, 
that is, that which deals with the conduct of 
business. Substantiating this thought is the 
fact that for many, many centuries our fore- 
fathers were governed by the old common 
law which dealt primarily with the conduct 
of persons and but little legislation was had 
in regard the regulation of business. 

Even in this day laws dealing with a busi- 
ness should be confined to the protection of 
the public against fraudulent conduct of the 
business.. Further than that they should not 
go. It is only laying up for ourselves trouble 
and more than trouble when we begin to leg- 
islate rules of business conduct; to fix un- 
sound and unwarranted standards; to restrict 
the wholesome progress of business, to regu- 
late compensation or by legislative enactment 
to run counter to any of the acknowledged 
laws of economics. And such trouble will in- 
evitably lead to disaster. 


But rules for the conduct of business are 
necessary. To this all will agree. And where 
are these rules to be promulgated? 


+ + 


We should not forget that the natural laws 
of economics will take care of many situa- 
tions that may seem for the time being to be 
prohlems; the. law of competition will most 
certainly determine the survival of the fittest, 
it always has and we can count on it in the 
future to function just as effectively as in the 
past. The law of supply and demand we 
have always with us and so with the other 
fundamentals. 

But in addition to these natural rules it is 
found essential to prescribe other rules and 
regulations of business activity. Herein in- 
surance has well cared for itself. 

Bureaus and boards have been organized 
and are meeting the challenge of problems in 
the business. Insurance is organized and be- 
ing so will of itself take care of those prob- 


lems which of necessity must be solved by 
the business itself. 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


President of the United States 1881-1385: 
“It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall profit, by the example and 
experience of government.” ; 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





NAVAL POWDER FACTORY’S 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Assistance Which Acid Plants Have Rendered to Chem- 
ical Industry Described by Superintendent 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By H. MARVIN COSTER 


Superintendent, Acid Plants, Naval Powder Factory, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Department of the Navy 


HE Naval Powder Factory was built 

by the E. I. duPont Company for the 

Bureau of Ordnance in 1918 as a 
part of the United States Naval Powder 
Factory at Indian Head, Md. It pro- 
duces acid as required by this factory for 
the manufacture of smokeless powder for 
the Navy. 

The plant operates on the same basic 
principle common to all contact plants 
of this type; but in the development and 
application of special control apparatus 
it is unique and has rendered valuable 
assistance to the industry. These instal- 
lations will be described with the mini- 
mum use of technical language. 

+ + 

In 1922, in conjunction with the Bu- 

reau of Standards, what is believed to be 


the first unit in this country for deter- 
mining and recording the per cent sul- 
fur dioxide in the burner gas was de- 


veloped and installed here. The opera- 
tion of this recorder depends on the dif- 
ference in vafious gases to conduct heat 
—thermal conductivity. It keeps before 
the operator a coptinuous record of the 
per cent sulfur dioxide in the gas, thus 
enabling him to hold it to the concen- 
tration necessary to give maximum con- 
versions. This type of recorder is now 
used generally in other plants and re- 
places a chemical method involving the 
use of expensive reagents. It has estab- 
lished itself as an almost indispensable 
part of all acid plants. 

In 1928 a method was developed and 
apparatus installed for determining the 
strengths of strong acid in the process 
by conductivity measurements. This 
method is based on the difference in the 
resistance values as exhibited by acid of 
different strengths to the flow of electric 
current between two platinum electrodes 
immersed in the acid. These resistance 
values in ohms when plotted against 
acid strengths as determined by careful 
analysis at the time of measurement, 
give a curve which furnishes ready 
means to convert ohms resistance to acid 
strength. 

In the practical application of this 
method a pair of cells which are but two 
glass tubes each containing a pair of 
electrodes, are mounted in the acid in- 
side the tanks, the function of one cell 
being only to compensate for any change 
in the temperature of the acid meas- 
ured, thus eliminating all temperature 
corrections. This method replaces one 
in which there was both difficulty and 
danger in the taking of samples, for in 
the old method the sampler had to be 
protected by wearing rubber gloves and 
standing behind an aluminum shield. 
Often the hot acid broke the sample 
bottle and fuming acid, not ordinary 
acid, was splashed in all directions. 
After the sampling, analyses had to be 
made. These cost about $1 each. The 
results at best were never very accurate 
as it is almost impossible to prevent a 
loss of fumes in the sampling. 

+ + 

In the new method, the sampler sits 
in a neat little room far away from the 
acid. A few presses of an electric button 
and the cells, mounted deep down in the 
fuming, whirling acid, flash back read- 


ings which can almost instantly be con- 
verted into accurate acid analyses. 

This system is of great value to the 
plant here and it is believed will pro- 
duce a similar effect in any plant used. 
It not only keeps all acid inside the 
tanks and reduces injuries to the per- 
sonnel to a minimum, but furnishes 
means by which rapid and accurate in- 
formation is available in less than a 
minute’s time on both the acid tem- 
perature and strength—factors which di- 
rectly control the plant yield. 

In 1930, a system new in design and 
principle, for adding the necessary water 
to the absorption system was installed. 
In the operation of the plant it is neces- 
sary to hold the last unit in the absorp- 
tion system to a strength of about 98 per 
cent so as to absorb completely that por- 
tion of sulfur trioxide remaining in the 
gas. To do this, it is necessary to dilute 
the acid from time to time as necessary 
to overcome the building up in strength 
caused by the absorption of sulfur tri- 
oxide. 

In the old system water was added 
from time to time in the form of weak 
acid made especially for this purpose by 
mixing together strong acid and water. 
This required a whole system which be- 
cause of the action of this strength acid 
on steel had to be constructed out of 
lead. This system of mixing pots, cool- 
ing boxes and. pumps was quite difficult 
and expensive to keep operating and in 
addition required much of the operator's 
time and that of a lead burner. It was 
because of all of these that the new sys- 
tem was developed. 

+ + 

| THIS system suction is produced by 

raising the acid line from the pump 
to a height above the tower and then 
dropping suddenly into the tower. The 
suction thus produced draws from a 
steam chamber, steam and water which 
are quickly absorbed by the rapidly- 
moving acid, thus effecting a constant 
and automatic diluting—for once the 
valves are set the dilution continues un- 
til they are changed. This system has 
operated for a year now with practically 
no expense. Its original cost amounted 
to about 1 per cent of the old system 
and it has an upkeep cost that follows 
out in like proportion. Even under the 
present reduced production and includ- 
ing the extra cost incurred by the use 
of steam, it effects a saving of more 
than $1,500 annually. 

The installations described herein 
have each had a part in the 12-year run 
just completed in which there was not 
an acid loss of more than a few hundred 
pounds, not a serious injury to an oper- 
ator and an average yield of more than 
94 per cent maintained. Today they are 
making adjustment simple, control easy, 
operation definite and giving a plant 
yield never before equaled here. The 
plant has produced more than 51,000,000 
pounds acid (100 per cent) and today 
stands ready to almost overnight in- 
crease its production to the rated ca- 
pacity of 70 tons (100 per cent acid) per 
24 hours. The special installations have 
proven their value to the industry here 
and will repeat in any plant in which 
they are installed. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 9, Roger C. Wells, Chief Chemist, Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will discuss the investigations of the Geological Survey 
relating to mineral deposits. 





Typhoid Fever in Rural Areas 


Disease Viewed as Menace to Vacationists 
By ROSS L. LAYBOURN 


Board of Health, State of Missouri 


66 IGHLY civilized communities have 
H very little typhoid fever.” This quo- 

tation is not a compliment to the 
rural districts of the country, since typhoid 
fever is a rural disease. True, some cases of 
typhoid fever are found in the cities, but 
many of these cases get their infection in 
the country and bring it back to the city with 
them or the germs of typhoid fever are 
brought into the city from the country in 
milk or other food products. 


Anything as complicated. as our modern 
civilization cannot be graded as high or low 
on a single condition and it is putting it 
rather strongly to say that the people in the 
rural districts of the country are not civilized 
because there is typhoid fever in these areas. 


Typhoid is a disease of the digestive tract 
and typhoid germs leave the body of the vic- 
tim in the bowel and bladder discharges and 
enter the body of the next victim by way of 
the mouth. This is not a pleasant thought, 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the amount of typhoid fever in a community 
depends upon how much diluted human ex- 
creta the citizens of the district are consum- 
ing with their food and drink. 

A case of typhoid fever, therefore, is an 
advertisement of the fact that someone has 
violated the rules of common decency and 
cleanliness and it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that a way of living which per- 
mits this sort of thing to happen again and 
again is, at least, a defective type of civiliza- 
tion. 

Contrary to the popular idea, the country 
is not “healthier” than the city for, in pro- 
portion to the population, there are more 
cases of disease in the rural districts than 
there ate in the larger cities. This has not 
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always been true, for there was a time when 
there was a greater proportion of disease in 
the cities than there was in the country due 
to the fact that living conditions were about 
the same in the country and city, and dis- 
eases spread more easily in the city where 
people were in close contact with each other. 
Under similar living conditions, there will al- 
ways be more disease in the areas where the 
population is the greatest, therefore, the very 
existence of the cities depends upon their 
overcoming this natural advantage of the 
smaller communities through improved liv- 
ing conditions. They have met the challenge 
of typhoid fever by improved sanitation 
which prevents the transfer of typhoid germs 
from one person to another and they have 
used the best scientific methods in prevent- 
ing the spread of other diseases, while the 
rural communities have gone on in the same 
old way and, as a consequence, the country 
districts are no longer as healthy as the 
cities. 

The vacationist should keep these facts in 
mind and assuré¢himself that proper sani- 
tary conditions exist in the spot where he 
spends his holiday. Unfortunately, this is 
not always an indtvidual matter and he must 
depend, to a certain extent, at least, upon 
the local authorities and, if they are negli- 
gent, he is at the mercy of any typhoid germ 
in the neighborhood. 

If he is not familiar with health condi- 
tions in the place where he spends his vaca- 
tion, he can be certain of his personal safety 
by using the same method that protected 
millions of soldiers during the World War— 
typhoid immunization. The expense is not 
great, there is very little discomfort attached 
- the process and the family physician will 
o it. 


‘be financially successful. 


How Employers Can Help 


Prevent Industrial Accidents - 





New York Inspector Stresses Importance of 
Providing Employes With Adequate Train- 
ing for Work Which Is Assigned Them 





By JAMES L. GERNON ‘ 


Director, Division of Inspection, Department of Labor, State of New York 


F I WERE an owner or employer with the 
experience that has been acquired from 
enforcing safety and sanitary laws, I 

would know that if my employes were trained 
in the proper method of creating the prod- 
ucts manufactured, it would reduce injuries, 
and, therefore, be the best asset in my busi- 
ness; and that such a policy would be to the 
best interests of the business if the employes 
were properly instructed in the correct and 
safe methods of performing their various 
duties. 


re 


Believing in the necessity for proper in- 
struction and training of employes to pro- 
mote safe conditions, naturally I would ex- 
ercise intelligent effort relative to the ar- 
rangement and equipment of the working 
places in and about the plant in order to 
provide safety, comfort and real welfare for 
those employed. At least I would give as 
much attention and consideration to the se- 
lection, training and comfort of the employes 
as I would to the manufacturing equipment, 
the purchasing of raw material, and the sale 
and distributing of the products manufac- 
tured. 


In the work which enforcing officers are 
doing we gain some varied experiences rela- 
tive to the different types of manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, and while we 
have the opportunity of seeing and observ- 
ing all kinds of establishments, varying from 
good to bad, we kriow most of them should 
It makes one mar- 
vel that many of them are as successful as 
they are when there is every evidence of 
their failure to conduct their businesses in 
a manner that would promote the best in- 
terests of the employer and employes. 


In our efforts to secure proper industrial 
safeguarding or sanitary conditions, we have 
all heard the worn-out arguments such as 
“We are not making money,” “We cannot 
afford the cost,” and other statements too 
numerous to mention. Everybody desires 
that employers should make money, but 
whether they are not making money or 
whether they are unable to afford the cost 
of proper industrial conditions, they have no 
right to conduct an industrial establishment 
in such a manner that the health, safety or 
comfort of the employes are placed in jeop- 
ardy. 

If industry has learned anything in the 
last decade it is that the cost of equipment 
to provide for the health, safety and com- 
fort of employes is money well invested, for 
it provides an increase in production and 
larger profits. 


What would I do as an employer to pro- 
vide safe and healthful conditions of em- 
ployment? 


First, make my plant safe and sanitary so 
as to fully protect employes. 


+ + 


Second, carefully select my employes to do 
the various types of work. 


By carefully selecting employes I do not 
mean physical examination of employes as a 
condition of employment. In many indus- 
trial establishments the policy of physical 
examinations is farcical if not vicious as it 
is conducted. In numerous instances capa- 
ble employes are rejected while inexperienced 
or incapable recruits are accepted. But it is 
both farcical and vicious to require physical 
examinations as a condition of employment 
and then make no effort to apply corrective 
medical treatment of employes. 


It is more than vicious for employers to 
claim the right of selecting the most physi- 
cally fit among prospective employes by 
means of physical examination while they 
maintain conditions in their plants which 
are neither safe nor healthful, but a menace 
to those employed, and they are subjecting 
employes to physical ailments for which they 
are rejecting new applicants for employment. 


After I did all the things relative to plant 
safety and the selecting and training of em- 
ployes, I would make it a practice when any 
inspector came to my plant to welcome him 
as cordially as any business associate having 
business there, and instead of turning him 
over to some other person I would take time 
to accompany the inspector as he visited the 
different parts of the establishment. In this 
way I would observe at first hand the things 
which the inspector considered needed cor- 
rection, and if there were any good reason 
why the conditions could not be corrected, I 
would discuss them then and there. If the 
changes were necessary I would take imme- 
diate action to correct. conditions. 


i ee 


Employers should realize that the inspector 
when properly enforcing the law may cause 
changes to be made which will mean the ex- 
penditure of a large amount of money, and 
because of this authority the inspector is as 
important an individual as many persons 
who visit the plant. The practice is far too 
common with plant owners and executives of 
failing to accompany the inspector through 
the plant. Some owners and executives 
would learn much about their plants if the 
practice of going through the plant with a 
trained inspector were more general. If this 
were done some of these owners and execu- 
tives would learn of conditions which they 
would not tolerate—at least they would not 
if they were real business managers. 


Many employes are injured because of their 
failure to master the art of performing the 
hazardous work at which they are engaged. 
Some may say, What art is there to such 
work that employes need instructions? These 
persons should remember that there is a 
technique to even what is called common 
labor—if there be any such thing—and if one 
does not know the art or technique of the 
work he is subject to injury. Therefore, 
proper instruction is essential. It may in- 
clude correct posture or the proper move- 
ment of the body. Injury may be due to lack 
of training, or the worker may have defective 
vision, insufficient strength, overfatigue, or it 
may be the result of improper flooring, poorly 
stored or stacked material, or defective tools. 
These are but a few of the many basic 


causes responsible for injury which are too 
often attributed to carelessness of employes. 


What plant owners and executives of the 
present day should know is what is really 
causing the industrial injuries in their plants. 
They should not be satisfied with a report 
that an employe fell and was injured, but 
rather, why did he fall—was it the condition 
of the floor, or was it the condition of the 
man’s feet, or was it due to the condition of 
the shoes he was wearing? After they know 
the real cause of injuries they will be in pos- 
session of information which will enable them 
to adopt proper preventive measures. Know- 
ing the real causes of injuries they shouid be 
humane enough to provide the proper means 
to reduce them to the minimum. 


+ + 


Each foreman should be required to sub- 
mit a complete report of each industrial in- 
jury to demonstrate if it were really an acci- 
dent or carelessness in failing to carry out 
instructions. These reports should be exam- 
ined critically by the owner or executive to 
determine if the injury were avoidable. Were 
the working conditions proper or did the 
foreman fail to direct the work properly? 


The executives cannot escape their respon- 
sibility, but they are helpless without the aid 
and cooperation and assistance of the super- 
visory force under their direction. They 
must depend on them to see that the em- 
ployes generally do their part. If owners 
and executives do their part completely in 
promoting safe and healthful working con- 
ditions they will secure the cooperation of 
the employes; and should any employe fail 
to cooperate with the management in main- 
taining: safe and healthful conditions such 
person is a menace to himself and .to the 
other employes, and his services should be 
dispensed with until he learns to perform his 
part in a well-conducted industry. 


+ + 


The record of industrial injuries is a chal- 
lenge of the employers’ ability to conduct 
industry. The question arises, Will they do 
the job or must the State make them du it? 
As good business men they should change the 
records, for we all concede that present in- 
dustrial injuries cost too much money to say 


nothing of the suffering ‘and misery they 
cause. 





South Dakota’s 
Asbestos 
Deposits 


By 
mre Loyson G. Troth 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of South Dakota 


MONG the many valuable minerals of 
A which the Black Hills have deposits are 

many large ledges of asbestos. Asbestos 
is present in large quantities, but up to date 
very little has been done in the way of devel- 
opment. Enough work has been done, how- 
ever, to determine that these ledges are from 
1 to 5 feet thick and extend into the moun- 
tains to a depth of at least 30 feet. 


It is true that the exposed asbestos is of 
short fiber, but it would still be very good for 
shingles, roofing, paper and other building 
material. As the vein gets deeper where it 
has not been exposed to the elements for 
thousands of years it is found to be a firmer 
and longer fiber of a very high quality. 


Asbestos is one of the most important fire- 
proof minerals that has ever been discov- 
ered. Pd&per made from the short fiber is 
used largely for fireproofing buildings. It is 
also very extensively used as insulation for 
both heat and electricity. 


The deposits of asbestos in the Black Hills 
are very extensive and it is certain that 
there are millions of tons waiting develop- 
ment. While the short fiber is not as valu- 
able as the long fiber it is in gredter demand 
in that it is used so largely in stove lining, 
filing cabinets, soldier's helmets, automobile 
mufflers, radiator covers, in making tubes in 
the electrical industry and in the manufac- 
turing of a host of every-day articles. Short 
fiber brings different prices according to 
quality and sells from $10 to $25 per ton. 


At present nearly all the asbestos we use 
is imported from Canada, although there are 
a few small deposits in Georgia, Maryland 
and Arizona. The Arizona asbestos is found 
in the limestone formation, the Black Hills 
asbestos nearly all in quartz and porphyry. 


So far the largest deposits discovered have 
been found in the northern hills and one of 
the mountains appears to be largely com- 
posed of asbestos. The men who have been 
investigating these deposits believe that there 
is an almost unlimited quantity of the crude 
short grain fiber. - 


I am informed that a New York firm which 
every year uses thousands of tons of asbestos 
in manufacturing brake bands has sent an 
expert to investigate the Black Hills deposits, 
and that he has reported very favorabiy. 
These people are very much interested be- 
cause of the fact that foreign mines from 
which they have been securing their supply 
heretofore have become practically exhausted, 
so they must find other sources from which 
to get their supply in the future. 


The test so far made has proven that the 
asbestos found in the Black Hills makes a 
good quality brake lining and that the other 
ores with which it is mixed also have com- 
mercial Value. 


At present Canada produces about 75 per 
cent of all of the asbestos mined in the 
world, their best customer being the United 
States. 


Given the necessary capital the Black Hills 
mines could be developed to such an extent 
that they could easily furnish all the short 
fiber needed in America. The present pro- 
duction of the entire United States amounts 
to between $300,000 and $400,000 annually. 




























































